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THE RELIGION OF THREE SIDES 


Eart Morse WILBUR 


President Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


T IS NOW generally agreed that religion takes its rise from the emotional nature, al- 
though, unless it is to degenerate into superstition, it must be conformed to right rea- 
son; and if it is not to end merely in selfish spiritual experience it must bear fruit in 

right conduct, personal and social. For when religion is deficient on any one of these 


three sides, it fails to satisfy the whole nature and need of man. 


Now the truth is that one of the greatest motive powers in civilization has been relig- 
ious feeling: witness the martyrdoms of the early Church, the heroisms of modern missions, 
the crusades, the religious wars, the great reforms, not to mention many of the manifesta- 
tions of patriotism, which often rises to the plane of that utter self-sacrifice supremely illus- 
trated by the cross. Nor is anything likely to be long done or well done, especially in the 
face of obstacles, that has not fervent enthusiasm and passionate devotion behind it. Let 
churches therefore heed this lesson well, and use all legitimate means to nourish such feel- 
ing and keep it healthy. For us to lay all our stress upon reasonableness of belief on the 
one hand, or upon good works, philanthropy, private character, or public service of what- 
ever sort on the other, but none upon that side of our natures which stimulates and nour- 
ishes these, would be for us within a short generation largely to defeat our very end, and 


to compass our own destruction. 


If we are, then, to make our churches answer more perfectly to the needs of the indi- 
vidual religious nature, and to render them more effective instruments in the moral and 
religious life of our time, the thing that we most need to do, in addition to what we are 
doing already, is to use every means in our power wholesomely ‘to develop and con- 
stantly to sustain the natural religious emotions, and, without relaxing any of our insist- 
ence upon a reasonable faith, or of our effort for a religion of practical use in daily life, 

_ to come back to more of the religion of the heart. 
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: And Labor Laughs 


ERE WE SUBMIT as curious a specimen 
of-religious incapacity as one will find ina 
fortnight. At the recent General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church at St. Louis a 

fraternal delegate was sent to a labor union, with 
official greetings such as heretofore would be con- 
veyed only to another ecclesiastical body. This is 
the glorious sign that the social gospel has arrived, 
according to The Continent. It is a sign of nothing 
of the kind, though this is the social era. It marks 
out rather that these well-intentioned churchmen 
gave way to a piece of fashionable sentiment that 
lacked the good sense which ordinarily character- 
izes their Scotch-Irish lineage. What right have 
they to choose a labor union? Why discriminate? 
Would they send a delegate to the American Bank- 
ers’ Association? Are bankers not a useful part of 
society also? Yes, we hear; but it would be neces- 
sary to tell the bankers how reactionary, pluto- 
cratic, and inimical to the social order they are. 
But, ah, the toilers! They are the massed persona- 
tion of every righteous aspiration, every honest 
achievement, every economic good. They are al- 
most risen to the estate of gods, so marvellous have 
their gifts and rights become, thanks to our latter- 
day revelation. But where was the Presbyterian 
Church, and our church, and all the churches, two 
decades ago before labor got the votes and the power? 
We were all moribund and cold and indifferent to 
the man with a burden bent. Labor had to fight 
for itself. The present show everywhere makes a 
strong man weep. The Church again follows the 
crowd. It is as cheap and craven as the meanest 
politician in this matter when it talks stuff like 
this Presbyterian palaver. And labor laughs, and 
says the Church is all right for children and old 
ladies. 
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Mr. Vanderlip on Service — 13 


XAMPLES ARE AT HAND to show how stupid 

we are in this matter. The case of Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip is timely and striking. He has given up 
the presidency of the largest bank in the world, the 
National City Bank of New York, “to engage in 
international service.” These are his words. He, a 
banker, sees that Europe needs money terribly. 
Such as he will have to provide it, if the continent 
is to come through its present hunger and distress 
to order and a livelihood for all the people. Other 
men of money, Mr. H. P. Davison, Mr. Dwight Wi 
Morrow, Mr. George W. Perkins, and the junior 
John D. Rockefeller, to name a few only, have done 
great work in a generous philanthropic service to 
the country throughout the war. They are also 
among the most valued and genuine of our prophets 
of a new and better industrial and social order, not 
only in this country, but throughout the world. 
THE REGISTER grows impatient ‘with the chatter 
even of ministers, who will not or cannot see things 
whole. They are rank partisans, full of rant and 
hatefulness. Of course, many rich men, with a gift 
for making money, have taken too much. They have 
done great evil. They ought to be restrained. But 
they ought also to be decently credited with the 
good they are always doing in their wise conserva- 
tion of accumulated wealth, in their foresight and 
insight in problems affecting, as they now do, people 
by the hundreds of millions. 


Feeding up on Fallacies 


OTHING IS HARDER for the average citizen 

in’ these times than to resist the popular falla- 
cies. He feeds up on them every day. Editors are 
seared half to death lest what they write shall run 
counter to the clamor and hurt advertising and 
circulation. And yet the hue and cry is largely 
artificial. A little straight thinking, a consistent 
policy of taking in everybody in the expression of 
opinion, never ruined any preacher or any journal. 
Indeed, the most powerful men in the world have © 
done just this. Not one immortal ever took sides, 
leaving out one class or condition of men, in the 
popular fashion of to-day. Name them over. And 
when it comes to the attitude of the Church, we 
submit that it is just as righteous to send a delegate 
to an association of merchants, or lawyers, or 
physicians, or bankers, as to a labor union. Most 
churehes know that somewhere there is a limit, so 
they confine their delegations to other religious 
bodies. They also keep their resolutions straight to 
spiritual principles, calling sins by their common — 
names when it is timely and necessary, sparing no | 
evil- Oene, and praying always for the Spirit of 1} 


this spirit without fear to every human interest, 
economic, social, moral, and religious. 


A Shameful Reproach - 


OGER BALDWIN, whose lineage i is Unitarian, 
still serves his time | in prison for his pacifisti ’ 
sentiments during the war. He will be out of the 


er: 
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ce D lew Jersey penitentiary, Caldwell, in August. He 
_ writes to the Editor of the New Republic that he is 
_ well, time passes rapidly, and he has had dramatic 
and varied experiences, including the making of 
some enduring friendships among his prison mates. 
E We quote these things because Baldwin’s case is a 
reproach to our free institutions. It smells to 
heaven. The restraint of those who opposed the 
y "war we approved while the terrible strife between 
ps ale and death of the world was on and demanded | 
_ every ounce of strength. But such business as this 
treatment of Baldwin, keeping him and many 
others like felons in cages, makes a freeman blush 
for his country’s medizeval barbarism. 


4 The Distinction of the Community Church 


OW MR. HOLMES will have his chance. The 
church has changed its name to the Community 
Church of New York, and it will proceed to “re- 
‘ceive members,” according to his statement, “in 
the same way and to the same end that a com- 
munity receives its inhabitants,—on the basis, that 
is to say, of citizenship. Any man or woman who 
isa citizen of a community will by that fact also 
be a member of the church. [We hope so.] As 
‘ freely as he enters the town meeting and shares 
in the public business, so freely will he enter the 
town church and share in the public worship.” 
Making allowance for negligent townspeople, surely 
this is an acceptable proposition. In fact, it is 
already in effect in many places, though with ex- 
plicit Christian conditions. The community church 
as “the community functioning religiously” is one 
_ of the objectives of the Massachusetts Federation, 
and in Colorado they are attempting essentially 
the same thing in towns where denominations are 
not in operation. Though he eliminates the Chris- 
tian name, Mr. Holmes here describes an entirely 
Christian ideal. It is congenial to the Unitarian 
denomination, which in every community is pe- 
_ culiarly in sympathy with the community rather 
than the sectarian mind. We are not, moreover, 
_ sticklers-for a name. Mr. Holmes only launches 
upon an enterprise ahead of his time. Other 
_ churches everywhere are doing in denominational 
_ name almost as supra-sectarian work as Mr. Holmes 
— ‘is doing, and they will do it with less of the name 
more and more. And denominations will pass away. 
We have never doubted that. Let us get right to 
the heart of the matter. What is the religion of 
e Jesus Christ but that very nameless and elemental 
human thing which is native to every soul? In 
, Christianity has its distinction not because 
it is ’ something sui generis, but because more than 
_ any other religion we believe it is the common 
‘ and natural religion of all mankind, in doctrine, 
spirit, and deed. More than one Unitarian dislikes 
; name. It arouses in many minds all the diffi- 
it feelings that embarrass any other denomina- 
0 ht pomiains to see how quickly the new idea 
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less and less regard for an already diminishing 
list of beliefs. Of these there are many which mean 
nothing and add nothing to the life that now is 
or is to be. The really greatest thing of all is that 
only a Christian church could become a com: 
munity church. But this, we understand, Mr. 
Holmes denies. 


Dean Brown’s Report 


EAN CHARLES R. BROWN’S report on the 
strike in Lawrence, Mass., was the notable 
feature of the meeting of the Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Conference at Northampton. It was 
adopted after being edited by the moderator, with a 


comment by the Committee on Moral and Social 


Welfare “that the industrial situation therein de- 
picted constitutes a menace, and affords a most 
favorable opportunity for professional agitators to 
sow the seeds of lawlessness, whose fruitage would 
overthrow the institutions of government.” More 
pointed is the word of the dean, as publicly printed, 
and altogether candid and unafraid. His sympa- 
thies are explicitly though not unequivocally with 
the workers. He praises the wisdom of many em- 
ployers who sense the grave danger of the present 
hour, and are working out plans of mutuality in in- 
dustry. He regrets the mill-owners did not heed 
the request of Governor Coolidge to arbitrate the 
differences, thereby opening the way to the agi- 
tators to tell the foreigners, “You see these capital- 
ists do not respect the civil authorities of their own 
country ; what can we do?” Wages have increased 
as much as 87 per cent., but living in Lawrence he 
Says has increased in the same period 123 per cent. 
One manager received $100,000 a year in a mill in 
which there were many underpaid employees. Gen- 
erous bonuses to stockholders were given while op- 
eratives’ pay was inadequate. There was much re- 
sentment that the public should make this private 
affair their business. The brutality of the police 
against strikers is solemnly detailed. These are the 
central points in his report. He also said: “I was 
amazed at the apparent indifference of many 
thoughtful, law-abiding citizens of Lawrence touch- 
ing the conditions which exist in their industries 
and in their municipal government. . They 
seemed to regard it as a civil war to be fotight out 
by the mill-owners and police on one side and a 
mass of laboring people with little skill and very 
little knowledge of our American institutions on 
the other.” Whose is the blame? “The sin is not 
simply the sin of those who have arranged the wage 
scales or thrown the rocks. It is ‘the sin of the 
churehes which have failed in their preaching of 
brotherhood, and the sin of the schools who have 
failed in their teaching of responsibility, and the sin 
of the civil authorities who have failed to make the 
powers that be the agents of righteousness, and the 
sin of all of us whose omissions and commissions 
go to make up that mysterious force which we call 
publie opinion which here, as so often in the past, 
has proved itself impotent for good. If we had been 
the men we should have been, the evil thing could 
never have happened.’ ” 
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|| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


"Te FEDERAL SECRET SERVICE, with the 


co-operation of the combined police machinery 
of all the States and municipalities in the Union, 

was making a highly organized and energetic effort 
at the beginning of the week to fix the responsibility 
for the bomb outrages in eight cities, including Boston, 
New York, Washington, and Philadelphia, on the night 
of June 2. From circulars left at the scene of some 
of the explosions, it appears that the criminal activities 
were the tangible declaration of a “class war.” Will- 
iam J. Flynn, former chief of the secret service, was 
placed in full charge of a police campaign to determine 
the identity of the persons and organizations who had, 
arranged the concerted attempt to convince the Ameri- 
can people of a relentless purpose to bring about a 
new order of things in America. Twenty-four hours 
after the commission of the outrages that startled the 
country, this united police effort to discover and ap- 
prehend its perpetrators was fully under way. 
Country-Wide Scrutiny 
over Radical Forces 

As the first step in their difficult task, Mr. Flynn and 
his assistants all over the country undertook a com- 
plete survey of the radical elements in every centre of 
population. This operation at the beginning of the 
week was developing into a careful stock-taking of the 
forces of disorder and violence in America, whether of 
foreign origin or of native parentage. The ominous 
impression which the outrages made was accentuated 
by the organized attempts to transmit infernal ma- 
chines through the mails to many cities at the end of 
April, and by the concerted demonstrations by the Reds 
at various points on May Day. The sinister com- 
plexion of the situation was placed in still sharper 
relief by the indications of an attempt to arrange a 
series of startling events in support of violent radical- 
ism on the coming Fourth of July. The Department 
of Justice, with the active support of every other police 
power in the country, was taking energetic measures 
to frustrate this demonstration, which has been de- 
scribed as the real opening of the struggle between 
the forces of disorder and the institutions that consti- 
tute the political and social organization of America. 
Question of Repression 
Looming up Large 

An echo of the outrages of June 2-3 is to be heard 
plainly in a demand throughout the country for legis- 
lative arfd administrative machinery to convince violent 
radicals of the determination and the power of the 
American people to defend their institutions. Con- 
gress, in its extra session, is taking up the problem of 
devising means to impose a rigid curb on agitators 
against the existing order without improper and in- 
jurious limitation of the legitimate rights of speech, 
assembly, and criticism that are essential to the sue- 
cessful functioning and development of the democratic 
form of government. From all quarters of the country 
came the expression of a fixed and inexorable purpose 
to make forever,impossible the assault upon American 
traditions and the American system of government 
which the Reds evidently are contemplating on an in- 
creasingly large scale. 
Senate Deeply Stirred 
by Peace Treaty Incident 

In voting at the end of last week to request that the 
full text of the treaty of peace as it now stands be 
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submitted to it, and to investigate the circumstances 
that enabled certain “special interests” in New York to 
obtain copies of the text of the treaty denied to the 
American people, the United States Senate took an- 
other step in defining the issue between Congress and 
the Executive. The fact that there were complete 
copies of the treaty in the hands of “special interests” 
was divulged to the Senate by Senator Borah and by 
Senator Lodge. The President’s attitude toward. the | 
investigation was revealed last Monday in a cable mes- 
sage sent by him to Senator Hitchcock, the Democratic 
leader, in which Mr. Wilson said: “I am heartily glad 
that you have demanded an investigation with regard 
to the possession of texts of the treaty by unauthorized 
persons.” 


[Junn 12 1919 


Resolution on Ireland a Phase 
of the Fight on the League of Nations 

By a vote of 60 to 1, the Senate last Friday passed a 
resolution expressing its sympathy with the desire of 
the Irish people for a government of their own choosing 
and requesting that the Peace Conference afford an 
opportunity to the delegates of the Irish people to lay 
their cause before it. Behind this resolution was the © 
avowed purpose, expressed by Senator Lodge, to give: 
notice to the British Government and to all other gov- 
ernments, of the determination of the American people 
to demonstrate the inviolability of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. In reply to the British official explanation that 
in the event of a dispute as to the interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine the League of Nations would inter- 
pret it, Mr. Lodge said, in his speech supporting the 


-resolution, that the Senate intended to demonstrate 


the opportunity for American interference with the 
particular concerns of other nations. 


Modifications of Covenant 
to meet German Objections 

While the Council of Four at the beginning of the 
week was formulating its rejoinder to the protests 
made by Germany to some of the provisions of the 
treaty of peace, it appeared that the provisions of the 
covenant of the League of Nations would be modified 
to some extent in response to German objections. An 
Associated Press despatch from Paris last Monday 
conveyed the apparently authoritative information that 
the framers of the covenant had decided to take cog- 
nizance of Germany’s contentions to the extent of pro- 
viding for the admission of Germany to membership 
in the League on the following conditions: first, the 
establishment of a stable government in Germany; sec- 
ond, the signing of the treaty of peace; and third, the 
loyal execution of the treaty of peace by Germany. 
These concessions were the reply of the Council of 
Four to the German representations that the exclusion 
of Germany from the fellowship of the covenant would 
degrade the League of Nations to the level of the old 
principle of the balance of power. 


American Federation of Labor 
Grapples with Grave Problems : 7 
Problems of grave significance were recorded on the © 
programme of the American Federation of Labor when _ 
it assembled in convention in Atlantic City, N.J., last 
Monday. Among the issues that loomed large before 
the delegates was the growing effort of radical ele: 
ments to obtain control of the power and the machinery _ 
of the organization. 


ment of extreme radicalism in America. The relat 
between capital and labor under the auspices and 
policy of the Federation-have tended toward frien 
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adjustment of controversies without recourse to indus- 
trial violence. Large employers of labor have realized, 
- during the past two or three years of unrest, the im- 
- portance of cultivating a friendly understanding with 
_ the working forces of the country through the agency 
- of the progressive conservatism of the A. F. of L. There 
were indications as the convention was getting down 
to work in Atlantic City at the beginning of the week 
that conservative counsels would prevail in the great 
labor organization of the country, and that the ex- 
treme radicals would fail in their attempt to make the 
_ Federation the instrument of their subversive designs. 
A Labor Conception 
of Private Ownership 
Glenn E. Plumb, attorney for the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, thus outlines his clients’ conception of an ap- 
{ propriate method of the private ownership and opera- 
tion of railroads: “A board of directors to be made up 
as follows: one-third to be selected by the classified 
employees below the grade of appointed officials; one- 
third by the appointed officials and employees, and the 
final third appointed by the President of the United 
_ States”; which seems to relieve the stockholders of a 


heavy burden of responsibility. oe 


Brevities 


Soon the power of religion will reach into little chil- 
dren’s mouths, and the care of their teeth will be con- 
sidered by parents as necessary as the care of their 
honesty and chastity. 


Cremation as a religious ceremonial receives effectual 
sanction in the report that the wishes of Bishop Henry 
C. Potter were carried out in this respect. His was 
the first example of a bishop’s body being committed 
to the purifying flame. 


: 
. 
. 
Two hundred women recently met in London to hear 
the promise of greater opportunity for service in the 
Church of England; and some of them are desirous of 
becoming fully ordained priestesses. There are many 
: - nonconformist women preachers. 


A Federal official is an expert in packing, with spe- 
cial duties, made urgent by the war, in filling the holds 
of steamships. Now if this man will tell mere man 
how a woman gets a trunkful into a suit-case, all in 
good order and without wrinkles, we will make him 
famous. 


President Wilson has erred in not visiting Brussels, 
the heart of Belgium, in all these months. It must 
warm the heart of Brand Whitlock, our almost adored 
_ Minister there, to have assurances that he will pay his 
respects to these most sorely wounded of all the victims 
of the Teutonic outrage. 


The Methodists do not install their ministers except 

_ at the beginning of their careers. One of their papers 

_ is quite right in stressing the importance of a proper 

‘induction into office of the pastor. The itinerant system 

has much changed, and virtual permanence is the order 

now. Of the proper kind, there cannot be too much 
dignified ceremony in the church. 


An admirable example of silly alarm was the an- 
neement by a United States Senator that there was 
astounding chapter on international labor in the 
steriously withheld Treaty of Peace, which he 
etly saw. As a matter of fact the whole labor 
s has been discussed in the open and every word 
aty about it has been given wide publicity. 
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LETTERS totH#t EDITOR 


A Messenger from Switzerland 


The author of the subjoined letter paid an official 
visit to Boston May 31, and was received by Rey. Louis 
C. Cornish, Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Dr. Keller expected to address the meeting 
of the Federal Council of Churches in Cleveland, Ohio, 
but was delayed in his voyage. He has visited repre- 
sentative Protestant men and institutions, and sails 
to-day for EHurope.—TueE EprirTor. 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN RecisTER :— 

In response to your suggestion to give you for your 
periodical some information about my mission, I take 
the liberty to send you these lines. You may make 
such use of them as you like. 

This is the first time that Swiss Protestantism as a 
whole has sent over an official delegation to America 
on invitation of the Federal Council, in order to bring 
the Protestant churches into close touch with one 
another. In spite of an apparent parentage between 
the Swiss people and the American and between Swiss 
Protestantism and many of the American churches, 
there has been until now almost no relations except 
perhaps with the church of Geneva. The Swiss 
churches do not engage their interest in the manifold 
American diversities and denominations, but try to 
get into connection with American Protestantism as a 
whole. The grand message of President Wilson, his 
protection of the right of small peoples, the tremendous 
mobilization of spiritual forces in the American 
churches, and the fact that Switzerland is a natural 
bridge between the nations, draw the Swiss churches 
nearer to their American sister churches. Indeed, 
they would like to join, in due time, in the reconstruc- 
tive efforts in Europe undertaken by the Americans. 
They offer unique opportunities for this purpose. 
Situated between the belligerent nations; having three 
languages spoken in Switzerland, and being the head- 
quarters of the coming League of Nations, this coun- 
try is indeed destined to play an important part in the 
future reconstruction of international relations. 
Switzerland has been until now the meeting-place of 
the nations, the playground of Europe, a great office 
of internationalism, one open window into the “sick- 
room of Europe,” the centre of the charitable work 
during the war. Why not make of her a future centre 
of good-will and of reconstructive effort? Much will 
depend on the attitude of American Protestantism 
which has won a certain moral leadership and which 
is considered one of the driving forces in the great 
attempt to base the international relations on moral 
principles. You have asked for a word about myself. 
I am pastor of St. Peter’s Church in Zurich (church of 
Lavater, H. Lang, and Furrer) ; I am author of a book 
on Mount Sinai, where I was sent on a scientific ex- 
pedition; of another book on the philosophy of M. 
Henri Bergson and well known as an interpreter of 
Anglo-American authors and ideals. I wrote much on 
the significance of the psycho-analysis for religious 
psychology and pastoral work. I do not belong to the 
school of Freud, but to the so-called school of Zurich 
(Jung). Last year I was invited to bring the Swiss 
churches into connection with the Scotch churches. 

Hoping that we may meet again, I am yours very 


sincerely, Rev. Apotr Keir. 
New York, N.Y. 
June 3, 1919. 
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From the National Capital 


Mr. Palmer is not excited—It is now the Old East—Play- 
ing -politics with the peace—Liberal tendency in Rome 


COMMENTATOR 
Wasuineton, D.C. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL PALMER, symbol of 
AN law and order and enforcement of the same in 
the nation, is a Quaker, born, bred, and edu- 
cated. But as Custodian of Alien Property during 
the war he has shown the same sort of vigorous hos- 
tility to his country’s enemies and their machinations 
that Whittier, another Friend, showed during the 
Civil War. But even now, while still under the ‘cloud 
of horror that fell upon him and his home when the 
unknown anarchist on the night of the 2d tried to take 
his life, Mr. Palmer is showing a sanity of purpose in 
facing the future that is creditable to him as a man 
and an official. Though committed absolutely to 
aligning all the power of the Nation and the States 
against the conspirators who have just startled the 
country by their anarchy, he is satisfied with the law 
that already exists; and is not joining in the demand 
for new, drastic legislation such as Congress is almost 
certain to enact—such, for instance, as is urged by 
Senators Walsh and New. 


THE CAPITAL AND THE CAPITOL have seen 
a hectic week, with a passage by Congress of the 
Susan B. Anthony constitutional amendment granting 
suffrage to women, with the Senate torn up over revela- 
tions respecting the existence in New York of copies of 
the Treaty of Peace as first handed to Germany, with 
Senator Borah charging the President with treacher- 
ous betrayal of national interests, and with the na- 
tional convention of the Anti-Saloon League in session 
planning not only for resistance to any Congressional 
retreat on the issue_of prohibition, but also laying out 
a campaign for making the issue international, emi- 
nent delegates from Great Britain and the continent 
of Europe sharing in the deliberations. Of lesser 
importance but not without significance has been the 
flare-up in the Pan-American Commercial Congress, 
with representatives of twenty-one nations present, in 
which Mexico’s representative has promptly risen to 
defence of his nation against implied charges of bar- 
barism and of ill-will toward the United States, made 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives in a 
speech intended by the management to be confined to 
expressions of amity toward all the Latin-Americans. 
Mexico, it should be noted, has filed with the Depart- 
ment of State and with the Pan-American Union a pro- 
test against the comments and the spirit shown by 
Speaker Gillett. 


THE VICTORY OF THE WOMEN had been so 
discounted by prior announcements of the conversion 
of a sufficient number of Senators that the success 
they won was not attended by such displays of joy in 
and out of the Senate chamber as otherwise would 
have followed. That the issue was finally met by 
methods wholly rational and implicit in the question 
itself can hardly be maintained, for “politics” entered 
in, and the campaign of 1920 looms up. Still, when 
all is said of this sort of criticism it remains true that 
most of the votes against letting the legislatures of 
the States vote on the amendment came from what is 
coming to be called “The Old East.” The New South, 
the Middle and the Far West are now in the saddle; 
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and lamentations over the passing of “state rights” 
and the possible perils that may come from empower- 
ing Negro women to vote do not deeply move the 
legislators who_represent a majority of the States. 


NO TREATY CAN FORMALLY come before the 
Senate until submitted by the President and the De- 
partment of State; as eminent Republicans—including 
Senator Lodge—have often contended when the issue 
has arisen before under the pressure of partisan feel- 
ing, nor as a matter of common sense can a compact 
as yet far from completed be a matter of anything 
more than popular interest; and the comity of diplo- 
macy, under ordinary conditions, certainly calls for 
compliance by the United States with any understand- 
ing that President Wilson may have with the British 
and the French Governments. Of course it is irritating 
to know that the peoples of Germany, Holland, and 
Scandinavia have the treaty “text” in hand, and that 
copies exist in certain circles in New York City, but 
if the Senate is to play “politics” with the compact. 
at this stage of the game, what will it do later? Pos- 
sibly the investigation as to who has the copies, if — 
made with sincerity and thoroughness, may prove to 
be a boomerang move. There are not a few dispas- 
sionate observers of the situation here, conversant 
with the history of the Senate in connection with 
treaty-making under recent administrations, who see 
as one sure result of the bitter fight now on a solidify- 
ing of popular contempt for the Upper House and a 
steady growth of feeling favorable to constitutional 
reform of a radical sort and modifications in the goy- 
ernmental structure. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL Confer- 
ence has demonstrated as no other gathering of re- 
publicans of the two continents the essential oneness 
of their future political, industrial, and commercial 
interests; and as the great bankers, traders, heads of 
transportation companies, and journalists of the 
twenty-one nations have discussed important issues 
during the past week, it has been interesting to see 
how clearly most of them see that Europe’s plight 
calls upon them to serve her economically at the 
same time that they proceed with escaping her past 
financial and commercial domination. One always 
notes in these Pan-American gatherings the striking 
absence of Canada, owing to her connections with 
Great Britain and her non-republican form of govern- 
ment. She has the remedy in her own hands, and 
some day, no doubt, will take it. For her experiences 
in the war have intensified her nationalistic temper, 
and her post-war experiences are forcing her to realize 
that she must stress political and racial issues less and 
industrial and commercial relations more than in the 
past. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’S SUMMONS of the hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church in the United | 
for its main motive consideration of educational and 
States to a session in this city on September 24 has 
social problems of the nation and the church. It will 
be the first assembly of the kind since the third ms 
plenary council of 1884 held in Baltimore. 
meet at the Catholic University, which is steadily | , 
coming the strategic centre of the church in Ane a. 


He seems to have the same social vision and 1 digposit 
to make the church count in solution of contempor 
disputes between warring elements of socie He 
anova his influence on the side of the i 
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sressives, in choice of new bishops and archbishops 
know their America, and this in Latin as well as 
orth America. With Cardinal Mercier pledged to 
‘ive in the country in September and Marshal Foch 
li ted to visit the country as soon as he safely may, 
the Roman Catholic Church in this country will profit 
_ indirectly as well as directly by the prestige which 
they will give to the church of which they are typical 
and Joyal members. 


_ A Nation’s Building 
- ISAAC FISHER 
_ From an address before Tuskegee Institute, of which he is 
, — @ graduate 
HE GREAT WAR, with all the changes which it 
= has wrought in the earth, has made no change 
whatever in the great foundation principles on which 
-. the heavens and the earth were rebuilded, and upon 
which they must continue to rest. And those who 
seek to build a new world, whether through new na- 
tional constitutions, through world federations or a 
great League of N ations must build with the recogni- 
tion in their hearts that God is the Ruler of the world, 
and His throne is eternal, that His word is ev erlasting, 
_ that He has always hated injustice and unrighteous- 
ness, that He changeth not and is the same evil-hating 
God to-day, that if a nation would endure it must walk 
- humbly with: Him, and that there can be no peace 
without the fear of God in the nations of the world. 
These principles are everlasting; and if a nation build 
on them, it shall be as everlasting as Jehovah’s throne; 
but, as the history of the world up to this very hour 
proves, all other ground is sinking sand; and a nation 
building thereupon shall be confounded and will surely 
perish as have perished all the great nations of yester- 
me: day. 


hg 


What the Germans Think 


= Notes at first hand from a delegate to the International 

i. Congress of Women 

ae LUCIA AMES MEAD 

as: Paris, May 23, 1919. 
Aw in the London Daily Mail from “some- 


C 


where in Germany” answers the question, “Are 
the Germans repentant?” by saying: “No, quite 
4 ~ naturally they are not. Why should we. expect them 
—e 0 be repentant? For four years one of the finest 
_ propaganda machines in the world has been dinning 
a ‘into their ears the righteousness of their cause—every 
fact which supported it has been cunningly utilized, 
2 every fact which opposed it has been carefully dis- 

_ torted. ” Many facts and allied arguments have been 

riven them—‘“a clever compound of which ninety per 
was truth and ten per cent. lies,” the latter so 
ly arranged as to give a totally wrong impres- 
“They are anxious to admit that they are in 
wer of the Allies, but, as they consider, only as 
tims of a great combination of jealous rivals 
sh them.” The writer urges that.the Germans 
the truth by photographs of German pri 


Be 


Areas Congress of Women recently 
ch, t enty-five German women from Ham- 
i : eee Stuttgart and Munich 
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and gave valuable testimony that through the war 
they have stood out against their country’s policy 
and made their ineffectual protest against the invasion 
of Belgium, annexations, and deportations. 

They were very exceptional women, of course, and 
had suffered for their pacifist faith. One Ph.D. had 
been imprisoned for crying out against the cheers 
that followed the sinking of the Lusitania. One woman 
who had lost a son in the war remarked, when the 
Congress offered tribute of praise alike to the conscien- 
tious objectors who had suffered for their faith and 
to the soldiers who had fought to end war and make 
the world safe for democracy, that she felt the German 
soldiers could not come in that category, for they 
had not fought to end war. These dignified and able 
women included in their number several of great ora- 
torical power, who made a profound impression both 
at the twelve business sessions of the Congress and 
at the large, crowded public meetings in the town. 
They feel that, as one of the most eminent said pri- 
vately to me, “Whether Germany signs the treaty or 
not makes no difference; in either case, Germany is 
ruined”; but they did not discuss the matter and left 
to the initiative of the British, French, and English 
the opposition to the terms of what H. N. Brailsford 
calls “a peace of strangulation” and what the British 
nonconformists have pronounced as “punishment with- 
out hope of redemption.” 

All who had feared there might be some embarrass- 
ment in;meeting women from the Central Powers at 
this juncture, on seeing them felt instantly the natural- 
ness and rightness of this first attempt to bridge 
the gulf that since the first Congress in 1915 at The 


Hague had so much widened. They showed in their 


faces the tragedy which the war had wrought. Some 
of them tearfully expressed their deep feeling of ap- 
preciation that there were even now women in the 
Allied countries who had faith in them and could 
treat them as sisters. One of them, Frau Kulka of 
Vienna, in impassioned words declared that the great- 
est loss that they had suffered had not been loss of 
food, spite of the awful starvation, nor even loss of 
life; it had been the unspeakable spiritual loss,—the 
loss of faith in God, in country, and in mankind. This 
Congress gave them renewed faith and hope in the 
future and in humanity. No one who met them and 
conversed with them from day to day could help re- 
spect and honor these women and realize that, though 
few in number, they represented little groups every- 
where which are the hope of the ruined countries. 
They can help interpret the best of the aspirations 
of. the Allied people to their discouraged and _ bewil- 
dered compatriots. “We were so foolish about every- 
thing political; we left everything to our government,” 
said one of the newly enfranchised women, feeling her 
new responsibilities. While condemning their govern- 
ment’s general philosophy of war and its aggression, 
it seemed evident that they were still unaware of many 
things that Americans had in mind. “When did the 
hate begin?” asked one of them. “Was it when that 
great boat—what do you call it? [I suggested the Lusi- 
tania]|—was sunk?” Discussion of the responsibility 
for the war was forbidden at the Congress proper, 
but in private there was frank discussion, and the 
calm interchange of information was helpful. I re- 
peatedly inquired as to the attitude of mind of the 
ninety-three professors whose support of their govern- 
ment’s policy at the outset so shocked the world. I 
learned from good authority that about half of them 
have changed their views and will probably publish a 
statement, but not until the terms of peace are settled. 
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Two statements of equal interest in regard to atrocities 
were heard. One, from a British source, that the 
Bryce report on atrocities had been withdrawn, and 
that Lord Bryce regretted ever having signed it, as 
much of it proved to be unauthentic. The other was 
from the German side and showed that, on investi- 
gation, the Germans were convinced that the stories 
sent broadcast among them as to Belgian women blind- 
ing the German wounded soldiers had no foundation. 

This carrying out of pledges made at The Hague in 
1915 to assemble during the peace settlement was 
feared by many of the public as something that would 
be premature and futile. It proved quite otherwise. 
As the president, Miss Jane Addams, said in the clos- 
ing words at the banquet, it had proved to be “neither 
sentimental nor superficial,” but a deep spiritual ex- 
perience for all who in this world crisis were privileged 
thus to meet and to show that what a few could do 
now might be done sometime by all the world. 


Mrs. Howe and Her Ministers 


An address delivered Sunday, May 25, 1919, at the Cen- 
tenary in the Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 


WISH TO SPEAK BRIEFLY, not of Mrs. Howe’s 
| fistinetion as a leader of great causes, but—in 
the name of this church and of the churches in 
communion with it—of Mrs. Howe’s place in the min- 
istry of religion, and of her happy intimacy with the 
Church of the Disciples. In 1853 Dr. Howe trans- 
ferred his family attendance from the congregation 
gathered by Theodore Parker to the pastoral care of 
_the minister whom Dr. Holmes called “Our dear Saint 
James.” The change made no break in the affection 
- or sympathy with which Dr. Howe regarded Mr. Par- 
ker, and it is said to have been for the moment un- 
welcome to Mrs. Howe. Her husband, however,— 
unconventional though he might be in manner and 
opinion,—wished for his children a more reverent en- 
vironment than that which prevailed in Music Hall, 
and which seemed to him, as he wrote, “undesirable 
in the religious education of the family”; and later, 
Mrs. Howe herself graciously recorded that she was 
“fortunate in passing from the drastic discipline of 
the one to the tender and searching ministry of the 
other.” The Church of the Disciples, her children 
have said, “became her spiritual home.” It was at a 
Wednesday evening meeting of this church that Mrs. 
Howe in 1864 read her Essay on the “Soul and Body,” 
and from that time to the end of her life she brought 
to this congregation her varied messages of literature, 
social reform, and religious faith. Her journals record 
with humble loyalty her devotion to her minister. 
Thus in 1866 she writes, “Had the comforts of faith 
from dear James Freeman to-day”; and finally, 
when in 1866, while at a meeting in Oakland, Calif., 
the news was brought to her of her pastor’s death, 
she records: “The news was like an ice-bolt. . . . Years 
of sweet converse, of following and dependence, end 
with this event.” In her memorial poem of 1910 for 
the Centennial of Dr. Clarke, she gives the same testi- 
mony of devotion. “There was,” she says,— 


“A mirror in his breast 

That revealed a heavenly guest; 
And the love that made us free 
Of the same high company. 
These he brought us, these he left 
When we were of him bereft.” 
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The same affectionate loyalty was given by Mrs. 
Howe to Dr. Clarke’s successor; and her grateful 
response to the preaching of Charles Ames is repeat- 
edly expressed by her. “The dear minister’s sermon 
was on the great Faith Chapter. I feel as if I were 
placed in the saddle again, and as if a firm hand had 
lifted and placed me there.” Sunday, November 3, 
1907. “To my dear church. It was Communion Sun- 
day, and dear C. G. A. told me in an undertone that 
I might have my usual liberty. So I think the dear 
Lord helped me to say a few words about the Divine 
hospitality which gives us this feast.” 

What I have in mind, however, is not so much the 
indebtedness of Mrs. Howe to her ministers as the 
reinforcement and inspiration which must have come 
to the ministers by having as their ally the keen mind 
and spiritual susceptibility of Mrs. Howe. The more 
one scrutinizes the writings of Dr. Clarke the more 
one appreciates his gifts and insight. Of all that group 
of ministers which gave distinction to Boston a gen- 
eration ago, none but Channing approached Dr. 
Clarke in scholarly habit, persistent research, and 
catholic sympathy. At least three of his books re- 
main,—as can be said of very few writings after a 
half-century,—of definite significance’ to-day. As Mrs. 
Howe herself wrote of him, “He had not the philo- 
sophical and militant genius of Parker, but he had 
a genius of his own, practical and harmonizing.” What 
must it then have been to a preacher whose thoughts 
moved in so much wider an area than that which his 
hearers as a rule could enter, to be sure of a welcome 
for his best message from the alert and responsive 
mind of Mrs. Howe. Many a preacher would testify 
to the exhilaration and reassurance felt, either in 
writing or in delivering a sermon, through the con- 
sciousness of a complete understanding of its purpose 
by individual hearers. The presence of one exacting 
critic holds him to more convincing argument; the 
eyes of one expectant listener encourage him to more 
confident utterance. Just as the preacher of another 
era addressed himself directly to the individual sinner, 
so the preacher of a more hopeful faith is sustained 
by pastoral intimacy with individual saints. If Dr. 
Clarke and Dr. Ames could report the secret of that 
fresh vitality with which from year to year they de- 
livered their message, they would probably testify that 
it was because they had before them a group of selected 
listeners who had ears to hear and minds to welcome 
the best they had to give. 

Nor is this the whole of the fruitful relationship 
which so long existed between Mrs. Howe and her 
ministers. For the effect of that intimacy was not 


only to fortify the minister’s confidence, but also to 


kindle in the hearer a desire to utter the religious ex- 
periences which had become so real. How far the in- 
fluence of her ministers made Mrs. Howe herself a 
preacher, it may be difficult to determine, but it is 
certain that in the preaching of religion she found 
the highest satisfaction of her nature, and that this 
gift was first recognized and welcomed in the friendly 
intimacy of the Church of the Disciples. Across the 
American continent to the Pacific Coast her spiritual 
message was delivered, and thousands of fellow-wor- 


shippers who had been inclined to accept the Pauline’ 


counsel that “women should keep silent in the churches, 


for it is not permitted to them to speak,” found them- 


selves disarmed of opposition and led to surrender 


their hearts to the white-robed figure and winning ~ 

The extracts from her journals — 
which have been within the last few months generously 
given to the world report the peculiar joy with which — 


tones of Mrs. Howe. 
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Mrs. Howe accepted this privilege of preaching. Texts 
flash upon her mind and are recorded for use. Mo- 
ments of what she calls “visioning’ open toward 
fresh interpretations. Private prayer steadies her 
mind for public worship. “That I may search God 
without reserve is my prayerful wish to-day”; “I had 
one most happy, sudden thought in church to-day” ; 
“T seemed to have an answer to prayer this morning” ; 
“Hnjoyed my evening preaching greatly”; “Longed to 
write a sermon to the text, ‘This is my body’”; 
“Preached at Church of the Disciples. ... I had to 
think a good deal over my prayer, but found,a leading 
thought in God’s redeeming power,’—sentences like 
these occur so often that they make the motif of her 
journals, and dominate her reflections with the joyful 
note of worship. _ 
Finally, among these interchanges of confidence and 
affection in which Mrs. Howe and her ministers were 
associated is the dramatic incident. which has lifted 
her name out of contemporary importance and given 
it a place among the American immortals. It must 
always be surprising and perplexing to a busy and 
productive life to find itself honored for some casual 
word or act, which the world finds more significant 
than many more serious or laborious achievements ; 
yet in fact these single events may be the sudden 
flowering from years of experience and effort without 
which their fragrance would never have bloomed. So 
it was with “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The 
occasion of its composition was unpremeditated and 
accidental. Mrs. Howe and her friends were driving 
home from a review of soldiers near the close of the 
war, and the company gayly sang the popular verses, 
“John Brown’s body lies a-mould’ring in the grave.” 
“Why do you not write some good words for that 
stirring tune?” said Dr. Clarke to his parishioner ; 
and, as she records, “in the gray of the next morning” 
the words came to her. All her religious experience, 
her intimacy with the Bible, and her poetic power 
broke into sudden bloom, as the flower of a century- 
plant rises in a single night. No one could have 
written the hymn in an hour who had not been pre- 
paring for it through a lifetime. It is a Biblical lyric; 
and its translation of sacred history into terms of the 
not less sacred events of the war for freedom free 
it from all limitations of time or circumstances. The 
“coming of the Lord”; the “trampling of the wine- 
press”; the “crushing of the serpent’; the “beauty of 
the lilies”; “As He died to make men holy,’—these 
appropriations of the treasures of the Bible to enrich 
modern life make the “Battle Hymn” as timely to-day 
as it was fifty years ago, and teach the continuity 
and unity of religious aspiration and faith. 
Such in brief is the story of this fortunate reci- 
procity, which on the one hand stirred Mrs. Howe’s 
deeper nature in this church and on the other hand 
made this church a factor in her genius. As her 
years increased her mind turned with increasing in- 
tensity to the problems of. life and death, of conse- 
_ eration and resolution. Devotion to contemporary re- 
forms had not obscured her “visionings” of eternity. 
_ “As the years behind me grow in number,” she wrote, 
when she was eighty-six years old, “I find myself 
depending more and more upon the persuasions of 
1 in the past.” And again, at the age of eighty- 
nine, she says, “We can only bear our weight of 
hought by each day’s faith, while the Eternal Present 
: er here.” To be an active participant in the 
conflicts of one’s own time, but to remain de- 
them in spiritual serenity; to live a long 
ive activity, but of “toil unsevered from 
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tranquillity”; to face the social agitations. of the 
world and discern through them the steady movement 
of a divine purpose,—what is more rare among re- 
formers, and even among preachers, than this fusion . 
of adventure and self-control, of action and vision; 
and what is there more deserving, after a hundred 
years, of grateful and reverent commemoration? 


Young People’s Societies Increase 


Twenty-eight accessions during the year—Mr. Potter and 
Mr. Simons speak messages of power 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


HE YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 

closed the activities of the week with their 

twenty-third annual meeting at the Second 
Church of Boston and the festivities attendant upon it. 
The report of the past year’s work showed very definite 
progress. Twenty-eight new societies have been formed 
since the last annual meeting. These are distributed 
as follows: Lynchburg, Va.; Omaha, Neb.; Des Moines, 
Ia.; Toledo, Ohio; Syracuse and Staten Island, N.Y.; 
Hackensack, Trenton, Montclair, Rutherford, and Pas- 
saic, N.J.; and in Massachusetts, Salem (Second 
Church), Lynn, Berlin, Harvard Street Church in Cam- 
bridge, Winthrop, All Souls in Roxbury, First Church 
in Boston, New Bedford, Fairhaven, Pembroke, Ded- 
ham, Danvers, Melrose, Woburn, Canton, Brockton, 
and Pittsfield. 

The afternoon address at the Y. P. R. U. meeting 
was by Rev. Charles F. Potter of Wellesley Hills, on the 
subject “Rediscovering Jesus.” Mr. Potter said that 
the greatest discovery of the age had been a spiritual 
one. The world has awakened to the fact that democ- 
racy is a spiritual thing, a religious rather than a 
political phenomenon, and that what the world needs 
most of all is that democracy which Jesus sought to 
establish among men. His over-zealous followers have 
put the Nazarene on a pedestal and worshipped him, 
thereby separating him from the busy world of men. 
The Christ of the churches is far removed from the Man 
of Galilee. These last momentous years have stripped 
away the ceremonial wrappings and revealed to us the 
human Jesus. He has been discovered to be a real 
carpenter and the founder of the democratic ideal— 
the first great democrat. His word for God was not 
“King” but “Father.” The Kingdom of God to him 
meant the Commonwealth of God, or the Brotherhood 
of Men of Good-will, or the World Democracy. He 
started the first Laymen’s League, a democratic 
brotherhood of artisans and business men, because he 
was dissatisfied with scribes and priests. Mr. Potter 
closed by urging others to rediscover Jesus for them- 
selves and see him as he really was—wonderful, inspir- 
ing, lovable, daring, and democratic. 

Rev. Minot Simons spoke for the Young People’s 
Religious Union in the evening, on the theme “Loyalty 
to a Cause.” He holds that loyalty is the great secret 
of all strength of character. Only the loyal are strong 
and do the work of the world. The country has passed 
through a marvellous experience of loyalty which was 
our final might. Loyalty is also the supreme virtue 
of peace as it is of war. The country must have our 
utmost loyalty and so must the church. Churches 
stand for great principles, ideas, and spiritual in- 
fluences. The world is dominated ultimately by its 
ideas. A tremendous waste results when these ideas 
are wrong,—false ideas of God, his character and his 
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ways, of the human soul, of human relations and 
human destiny. 

The Young People’s Religious Union proposes that 
each church observe a national Young People’s Sun- 
‘day each year at its morning service, to emphasize 
the importance of the young people in building the 
church of, the future. It has also become advisable to 
strengthen the national organization by asking unions 
to have membership dues and to send one-third of the 
sum so realized to the national treasury. The young 
people closed their meetings with various social good 
times. Officers of the year were elected as follows: 
president, Rev. Houghton Page, Hingham, Mass. ; vice- 
presidents—Miss Dorothy Dyar, Berkeley, Calif.; Miss 
Helen KE. Flood, Vineland, N.J.; Miss Emily Hargrave, 
Allston, Mass.; Rey. Charles F. Potter, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Des Moines, Ia.; Mrs. 
Marion Minthorn, Buffalo, N.Y.; secretary, Miss Min- 
nie Packard, Quincy, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 60 State Street, Boston, Mass.; directors— 
Rey. Nelson J. Springer, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, Wellesley Farms, Mass.; Miss Ruth E. Gar- 
wood, Meadville, Pa.; Miss Helen Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; 
Rev. B. F. Allen, Hackensack, N.J.; Hon. Sanford 
Bates, Boston, Mass.; Mr. J. Wilmon Brewer, Hingham, 
Mass.; Miss Mary Lawrance, Montclair, N.J.; Miss 
Elizabeth L. Moseley, Brighton, Mass.; Mr. Frederick 
G. May, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. Howard C. Gale, Nor- 
well, Mass.; Mr. Harry Hooper, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Mr. Henry Burkland, Boston, Mass.; Miss Esther Cut- 
ter, Dedham, Mass.; Mr. Alden V. Keene, Watertown, 
Mass.; Miss Katherine Glidden, Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. 
Howard Searles, Marlboro, Mass. 

A collection was taken amounting to $650, from the 
parish unions represented at the meeting, for the gen- 
eral work of the Union throughout the country. 


An Explanation of Life 


Especially man’s relation to God, in terms of the street, 
will best perpetuate the spirit of the Pilgrims 


N EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING MEETING 
A that of the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers in King’s Chapel. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot made the address for the Unitarian 
and Dr. Howard J. Chidley for the Trinitarian body. 
Both speakers dwelt largely on “Our Common Pilgrim 
Inheritance” (the theme of Dr. Chidley’s address) and 
the coming Pilgrim tercentenary. Dr. Eliot pleaded 
for all New England to come into the spirit of the 
tercentenary. Whatever the blood, they are children 
of the Pilgrim who have in their hearts something of 
the Pilgrim spirit. It is sheer bigotry for any one to 
deny the influence on his life of the Pilgrim adventure. 
Our entire New England life is different because of that 
little band. The Pilgrim adventure is a story of 
achievement unparalleled’ in purity of purpose and pov- 
erty of means. The landing of the Pilgrims was not 
an isolated or fruitless event, but the beating of the 
Pilgrim heart thrills in our veins to-day. Certain ideals 
are ours because they were the ideals of the Pilgrims. 
First, the ideal of civil and religious liberty: they had 
a deep-seated love of freedom in thought, labor, and 
worship. Second, the ideal of a free state: they desired 
earnestly to set up a government on the consent of the 
governed. Third, they believed and practised religious 
toleration: Pastor John Robinson, before their depar- 
ture from Holland, had bid them “rather to study union 
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than division,” and they were hospitable to all the re- 
ligious fanatics who wandered along. Fourth, they be- 
lieved in democracy: their articles of agreement would 
be applicable to-day; in truth, we have not yet at- 
tained to the standards of their covenant. Fifth, they 
had a high ideal of society: in the social order they 


established was no trace of feudalism, no atrocities _ 


against the unfortunate classes. 

The spirit in which they wrought is immortal and is 
still inspiring each succeeding generation. They were 
a combination of the moralist and mystic, with a com- 
bined sense of communion with God and commission 
from God. They believed in morality in the home, in 
family life, and above all in God and in direct access, 
unmediated, of the human soul to God. They had a 
sense of equality with God, a spirit of brotherhood 
banishing all autocracy. “It is not for us to subdue 
continents or to found states, but the nobler task may 
be ours of ensuring reconciliation, amity, and unity,” 
Dr. Eliot said in closing. “It is for us to guard our land 
and our free churches from the assaults of sacerdotal- 
ism on one hand and the dry rot of indifference on the 
other, and, as we walk together, to make our day as 
glorious as theirs.” 

Rev. Howard J. Chidley, D.D., of Winchester was the 
second speaker, and discussed the Pilgrim ideals and 
their message for to-day. Dr. Chidley commended the 
movement to celebrate the Pilgrim tercentenary, not 
by erecting monuments, but by endeavoring to perpetu- 
ate what was best in the Pilgrim movement. We must 
learn from the past, but not use it as a hitching-post. 
When a movement begins to live in its past, its day is 
done. Dr. Chidley emphasized the Pilgrim’s sense of 
personal responsibility to God. In these later days 
the responsibility of heredity and environment for the 
sins of the individual has weakened our sense of re- 
sponsibility to God. This irresponsible spirit has been 
fostered by legislatures which when in doubt make a 
new law. The Pilgrim had his prohibitory laws within 
himself, but the average citizen to-day places the entire 


- responsibility for ethical action upon the state. A 


more critical result of the loss of this sense of personal 
relationship with God is the fever and unrest in our 
lives. The Pilgrim knew peace because he felt that 


the individual had a definite place in God’s plan. Men’s 


minds now are hungry for a satisfactory and complete 
explanation of life, and have been restless because they 
have not been aware of his plan. “Who shall relocate 
them,” asked Dr. Chidley, “if not the minister of the 
gospel? Religion is the explanation of science and of 
life. The minister must explain in terms the man of 
the street can understand. No man is an integer, but 
his conscience must figure out what part the fraction 
plays in the whole. Men think they are in favor of 
the doctrine of free will, but the practical exigencies of 
life drive them to a desire to know that the plan does 
not rest entirely on their shoulders. It is a great com- 


fort to know that life oe in with some divine 


plan.” 


The second point in the faith of the Pilgrims which 
Dr. Chidley emphasized was his sure belief in human 
immortality, an element of Christian faith which has 
sadly faded out to-day. Soeial unrest has followed this — 


lack.of sure faith in the future. The speaker believes 


Christian ministers will be wise if they lay the empha- — 
sis where the Pilgrims did, and give to the people a _ 
vivid realization of a future life. The average man is — 
not going to sacrifice his ideals in this world until he 

can set his compass to some hope ay the nt 4 


immortality. 
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One Must Be Particular in Religion 


;. 7 The absurdity of being so “‘broad’’ as to be abstract and 


ineffectual, and the true way, according to Dr. Brown 
OME OF THE CHOICE MESSAGES of the week 
- often find expression at meetings Monday morn- 
; ing, before people hardly begin to arrive in Boston. 
Such was the address of Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
before the Ministerial Union. Dr. Brown set forth so 
clearly the catholicity of the Unitarian faith that the 
Union voted to ask that the address be published for 
distribution as a tract. The speaker took for his sub- 
ject, “A Gospel for the Twentieth Century,” and the 
three conclusions which he demonstrated were the 
greater humanization in the later thought of Deity, the 
clearer understanding of man and the line of cleavage 
between the animal and spiritual man, and the in- 
creased effect of the leadership of Jesus. Dr. Brown, 
who was introduced as “a sage and seer with a remark- 
able analytical and synthetical mind,” began by saying 


_ that our advantage as Unitarians is in our freedom 


to take that which is best and make the most of it. 
He pointed out the peril in this freedom, which is in 
the disposition to look for the best only within itself, 
within the emancipated mind. Of the two forms of 
narrowness, radical and conservative, Dr. Brown finds 
radical provincialism a shade the worse. The purpose 
of his address was to indicate what the new body of 
truth slowly being formed in religion, as it has been in 
science, may be supposed to be. One section of the 
general field he deliberately barred out—anything 
holding itself as universal, for, though there may be 
universal sympathy and principles, there is no uni- 
versal religion. Universal religion is an abstraction ; 
one must belong to some particular religion or to no 
religion at all. The most vital Christian thinking to- 
day concerns itself with three great themes—God, man, 
and Christ. Christian theism to-day is expressed in 
terms of humanity; we think of the humanness of God. 
For half a century the tendency has been to make the 
‘outward world the measure of God, but of late years 
the assumption that the outward world is the supreme 
work of God has been challenged. The God of nature 
is farther removed than the God of the human heart. 
Divine immanence is the chief characteristic of the God 
of the present day. When divine transcendence is 
merged into divine immanence it means much relief 
against the stumbling-blocks in religion. Theism has 
derived great help by piecing out the idea of divine im- 
manence with divine transcendency, but God has not 
bungled his job—his adequacy leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The God of power and might leaves us to a large 
extent to work out our own salvation. He will not 
suffer us to bring our creative impulses to naught. 
This reaction from the nature worship of other days is 
a decided gain; the idea of a human God is a distinctly 
better view than any ever held before. There is to-day 
far less insistence on the regal or kingly side or of the 
side of justice in our thought of God. His benignity 
and service are his two leading attributes. He is the 
father, friend, and servant of all, and punishes or for- 
gives as he thinks best. No corner of his domain is 
too obscure for him to be present. He will be patient, 


but he chastens those who will not learn. Dr. Brown 


dyitted that there are still barbaric notions of God 
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We are returning in our doctrine of man to some- 
thing like Saint Paul’s dual man, with an ethical and 
spiritual and an animal nature. The spiritual man is 
great, wonderful, admirable beyond all telling. Man 
in spirit is a son of God, an original source of power; 
he, too, can create in his small degree. That is what 
liberalism means. The spiritual man is a great 
builder; his dominating feeling is of constructing. By 
the inmost law of life he is a social being and every- 
thing about him is developed from human relationships. 
The presence of two kinds of men in the world and in 
every human breast makes our world a battleground 
between them. The question is, how far the spiritual 
man can take into his hands the weapons of the animal 
man, without forfeiting his own position. Dr. Brown 
said that Christian consciousness will continue to seek 
for new evidence on the ultimate destiny of human 
life, a subject in which there is greatly renewed interest 
of late. He is certain that among other things there 
will be found a better spirit in observing Easter than 
to celebrate the performance of miracles. 

The great triumph of the times, he considers, is the 
recovery of the historic Jesus of Nazareth, and he 
thinks that the key to the further development of the 
Christian Church here may be in the historic Jesus, a 
most remarkable portrait of the complete spiritual man 
of action in real life. The Church has insisted on the 
absolute perfection and sinlessness of Jesus. We have 
no means of knowing whether or not he was perfect. 
We have Pilate’s testimony, “I have found no fault in 
this man.” No attention is paid to critics and ob- 
jectors to the founder of Christianity. The world at 
large sees in him the Spiritual representation of a real 
man, not to be found elsewhere. Dr. Brown asked 
what that 1s worth to the world and what the value of 
personality is to the world. On the whole, personality 
is the biggest fact with which we have to deal. We 
continually hunt for a man to fit the place. It is re- 
markable to see the mental contortions humanity will 
go through to prop up the leader it has once chosen for 
itself. Taking the world as it stands, the speaker be- 
lieves that men are its chief rallying-points and per- 
Sonal leadership is the greatest decisive fact of the 
world. What gave the Christian Church its main sup- 
port in early days may be depended upon to-day. No 
one can advance much who makes light of the leader- 
ship of Christ. The Christian world is not coing to 
give Christ up, but is going to know him better in years 
to come than in any other period of history. 


Servants of God Departed 


Memorial to clergymen who entered into their eternal 
reward, and a meditation on the soldiers of sacrifice 


MORNING SERVICE was set apart, as usual 
in memory of those ministers of the denomi- 
nation who have died during the year. This 

year these were twelve in number, including one—Rev. 
Joseph Wade Conkling—who met death in service 
in France. The list includes the following names: 
Rev. Minot Judson Savage died May 22, 1918: Rev. 
Austin Samuel Garver, June 20, 1918; Rey. George 
Dana Sanders, September 9, 1918; Rev. Charles Rich- 
mond Weld, September 11, 1918; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, September 12, 1918; Rey. Alvin Freeman Bailey 
September 12, 1918; Rev. Rees Williams, October 3, 
1918; Rev. Joseph Wade Conkling, October 16, 1918: 
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Rev. George Burman Foster, December 22, 1918; Rev. 
Charles C. Williams, January, 1919; Rev. Carlos 
Clement Carpenter, February 12, 1919; Rev. Benjamin 
Holloway Bailey, April 22, 1919. The memorial ser- 
vice was conducted by Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

One other memorial service of the week was one 
evening at vespers when Rey. William L. Sullivan chose 
to contemplate what has happened to the soul of 
America since the last Anniversary Meetings. He 
said: “From every field of pain and glory have gone 
messengers to announce in thousands of your Ameri- 
can homes that your best and most beautiful lie on the 
field of honor and before the altar of consecrated duty. 
We should pause to understand a little of what this 
means. It means that certain young soldiers have 
died for their country and that their friends have 
given them for that high purpose. Therefore shall our 
first and homeliest lesson be that we are to be to the ut- 
termost dedicated to that country. Certain men would 
have us believe that devotion to country is antiquated 
and about to pass away. They say love of country is 
compounded of cupidity, ferocity, and pride. Love for 
country has undergone progressive development. The 
progress of polities and patriotism has gone forward 
until we begin to understand that the nation is the ser- 

vant of ideals divine for achieving right and for the fur- 
therance of all high human resolve. We are no longer 
attached to a clan, but we serve the country, since the 
country is the agent of liberty and may be in our hands 
the chief instrument of right. These young men of- 
fered their lives to ideals divine. Let us try to catch 
some of the youthful glory and the impatience for ser- 
vice and sacrifice which filled them as they thought of 
their America. We cannot think of any great ethical 
ideal without being brought into the region of the 
divine. These youths gave their life of hope for 
duty. Their souls were of as high a spirit as ever 
mounted the Calvaries of the. world. The mother, 
father, wife, sister, who remain likewise have entered 
into the great company of those who have made this 
‘high offering. This thought lifts us to the world of 
divinity, and leads us by a sombre and splendid way 
to God. We see what it is gladly, grandly, and gen- 
erously to die. We see that the body broken by duty 
still shines with the anticipation of immortality. Since 
a year ago, many of us have known what it is to go up 
the way of the cross. We have been baptized with re- 
generation and can never be so low again. Let us close 
our hearts for a moment of reflection on the splendor of 

sacrifice, and the promise which opens the gates im- 
possible for death to close. At the end of the steeps 
of pain are greater promises fulfilled. Let us pay 
tribute to the splendid sacrifice of the dead, and deep 
reverence to those who mourn their heroic dead. Their 
names are held as on the pages of the Book of Life, and 
in the sure circling of His Providence, they shall stand 
with those few who have died with Christ upon the 
hill.” 

Rev. John H. Lathrop, who took charge of one of the 
vesper services, also referred to the lessons of the war, 
and said that out of the last four years had come as- 
surances that men are to be more intelligently moral 
than ever before. In the inner realm of the spirit 
there has been a great achievement. The task in each 
life is as stupendous as the affair across the water. We 
think being spiritual is something static when in 
reality it is an achievement. When men could turn 
to the Church for an authoritative answer to their 
questionings, greater peace was to be found; but when 
we must stand on our own feet and refer to no au- 
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thority we find the voice of conscience can give many 
and conflicting answers. The eternal question as to 
exactly where duty lies and the conflicting replies 
which conscience gives presses from the cradle to the 
grave. It is our important task to form a sort of fed- 
eration of conscience in our thoughts where conflicting 
points of view may find a tribunal. The man who 
hears the voice of conscience yet does not see the re- 
lations of a complicated self, blunders, disturbs, and 
disrupts the life about him. His is a one-track mind in 
which, seeing but one duty, he condemns his fellow- 
men. 


An earnest effort has been made to set down in black 
and white for readers of Tur Reetster what the Anni- 
versary Meetings this year have meant to the denom- 
ination. There is, however, a something intangible 
about them which no vehicle can altogether adequately 
convey to those who have not taken part in them. Un- 
fortunately, the coals of zeal and inspiration brought 


to white heat in the fires of Unitarianism kindled an- 
nually in Boston must needs lose much in transmission , 


to others by the printed page. Those who have been in 
actual attendance, whether of the ministry or the laity, 
must have carried away with them a repleted store of 
spiritual power; and those whom Tum RucistTer serves 
will be able, by the well-cultivated imagination of all 
good readers, to see and hear and assimilate the won- 
derful words and works of a notable Anniversary 
Week. 


Religion in the English Poets 


All the greater ones are really prophets and their messages 
live on to this day 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


speak of certain poets as “religious poets,” and 
that usually with an air of patronage or pity. 
Primitive poetry springs largely from religious emo- 
tions, and the most distinguished types of poetry, the 
epic and the drama, deal primarily with religious 
themes, while the latter form of art developed chiefly 
in the service of religion. The great national epics— 
the Mahabharata, the liad, the Shah-nameh, the Song 
of Roland, the Nibelungenlied, the Kalevala—intro- 
duce divinities as chief personages or as dominating 
the destiny of the purely human characters. In the 
great dramas of Greece, and to some degree in the 
earlier dramas of other nations, the problems of human 
destiny are dealt with as influenced or controlled by 
supernatural powers,—the whole atmosphere is pro- 
foundly religious. 
Chants of mourning, pans of victory, hymns of 
thanksgiving, laudatory odes constitute the bulk of 
the earliest poetry preserved from India and Persia, 


ie IS A CURIOUS OBLIQUITY which leads us to 


from Egypt and Palestine, and form in some countries _ 


the nuclei of both epic and drama. 


Is it not strange, then, if it has become necessary _ 


to explain why we should find interest in examining 
the religious sentiments of sundry English poets? 


Should there not be a presumption that no poet will 


be found wholly lacking in religion, that all are, per- 
haps sometimes unconsciously, like Caedmon, of whom 
Bede veins “He could never compose any idle or Fale 


so 


Pa 
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song, but only those which pertained to religion and 
which his pious tongue might fitly sing?” : Can it 
be that poetry has in great measure repudiated its 
origin, and in later days seeks to avoid what was 
once its fundamental pabulum ? 

Has it? Does it? 

The attempt to answer these questions prompts 
to surveys of the evolution of religion and to reflec- 
tions upon its various modes of expression. On the 
one hand, we observe that the institutionalizing of 
religion has greatly affected the attitude of men toward 
it, leading, as it did, to the development of a religious 
caste, to a separation of lay from clerical interest, 
and a distinction between fundamentals and sacra- 
mentals. On the other hand, we cannot survey soundly 
without clear and common notions of the essence of 
religion itself. 


HEN I attempt to maintain that:-the essence of re- 

ligion is the longing for harmony with the spirit 
and tendency of the universe, I am well aware that 
this is a sublimation more refined than the average 
religionist of to-day will accept, and still more, that 
the religious votary of Homer’s day or of Cedmon’s 
would have been unable to recognize anything of the 
sort in his worship. Nevertheless I believe that this, 
and not much more than this,—and yet it is profoundly 
enough,—is common to all the varied forms of religion 
as well as to those aspirations which thoughtful men 
agree to call religious even in the mouths and lives 
of such as would disclaim all religion. 

Not in order to prove the thesis that most noble 
poetry is religious, that in all times the greatest poets 
have been inherently religious, do I set up this defini- 
tion. I have derived it from careful generalization, 
and it will be found to differ from the definitions of 
most authorities—not of all—chiefly by the omission 
of the explicit name of God. I cannot linger here to 
justify this omission, but the poets themselves have 
led me to this statement., I shall endeavor to support 
it by their testimony. 

The disposition to restrict the term “religious 
poetry” to that which expressly dedicates itself to 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or sacramental modes of 
thought, springs, it is easy to see, from the separation 
of the cultivation of religion into the business of a 
caste. In early times, when every man was his own 
priest, when religious rites were performed spontane- 
ously by all people, when there was as yet no Ssys- 
tematic theology, then all thought and sentiment that 
touched the mysteries of being, the origin and destiny 
of the soul, the super-rational spurs to duty, was 
religious. These are factors in the most serious poetry 
to-day. Wherever they are present, do they not con- 
stitute the poetry religious? 

There is another important factor in the evolution 
of civilization, which associated religion and poetry 
even in a professional way. The early monopoly of 
the mysteries of symbols and hieroglyphs and alpha- 
bets by chanting soothsayers, the merging of the offices 
of scholar and priest, threw into the hands of clerks 


(clerics) the means of fixing and preserving primitive 


poetry—that portentous change in the history of lan- 
guage, the effect of which is still but half recognized, 
which shifted the centre of gravity from voice and 


ear to eye and silent symbols. Every one could “tell 


and sing,” but only the initiated could write. And 
so it came about that we are indebted to priests, pagan 


or Christian, for the writing down, the preservation, 


of most early poetry, whether religious or secular. 
_ Furtively scribbled on the inner cover of a breviary, 


— 
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or on the blank space of a deed, or tucked away in 
scroll form in a mattress by novice in the monastery 
school or weary copyist in his cell, thus have been 
rescued from oblivion the romance of Walter and 
Hildegund, the-Song of Roland, the Lay of Hildebrand, 
the Song of Ludwig, and many a racy rhyme and 
mysti¢ rune, the writing of which, if revealed to the 
prior, would have brought heavy penance upon the 
offender. ae 

But of course the casting into verse form of the 
tales of the patriarchs, the rules of the monastic order, 
the homilies of the great church fathers, the lives of 
the saints, and especially of the central gospel story, 
was a labor of merit, to which the leisure of many a 
Christian monk was devoted with the full approval of 
his superiors. Thus it comes about that we have in 
English poetry, from the first millennium after the 
introduction of Christianity into the islands, the 
“Heliand,” or Saviour (part insular and part conti- 
nental Saxon), the “Genesis,” the “Exodus,” the 
“Daniel,” the “Crist” and the “Elene” and the “An- 
dreas,” the “Ormulum,” the “Ancren Riwle,” “Pearl,” 
the “Ayenbite of Inwit,” the “Vision of Piers Plow- 
man,” to mention only some of the most conspicuous 
pieces. 

Most of these are religious in the narrower, ecclesi- 
astical sense. But to monkish scribes or authors we 
owe also the “Beowulf,” which is essentially pagan with 
here and there a touch of Christian philosophy injected 
to relieve the conscience of the writer or perhaps to 
make the work more palatable to the prior, “Havelock,” 
and “Horn,” with puzzling intermingling of pagan and 
Christian elements though fundamentally pagan heroic, 
and many a ballad and lay of lesser length. In the 
“Heliand” the author deliberately transformed the 
Saviour into a tribal chief and the disciples into his 
thanes, with many other features of pagan spirit, in 
order to make the gospel more acceptable to the mili- 
tant Saxons, who were none too soundly converted. 


HESE are the general lines of English poetry before 

Chaucer,—a docile following of the gospel letter and 
spirit, or an unapproved but fortunate transmission 
of the poetry of, heathendom with the familiar traits 
of Germanic religion still faintly preserved, or, later, 
an attempt to allegorize the unattractive outlines of 
theology, or, finally, a pained and dazed resentment 
against the growing inconsistency between clerical 
profession and clerical practice. 

This resentment, we must not forget, had seldom 
been without a witness, sometimes expressed through 
regular official channels, and sometimes in literary 
form. Thus the German Walther von der Vogelweide 
had raised his voice most vigorously against the sale 
of indulgences and papal extravagance. This also is 
the burden of part of the “Vision of Piers Plowman.” 
Chaucer is by no means the first to attack these abuses, 
but he does it in a manner quite peculiar to himself. 

After this survey of the narrow character of the 
religious poetry before Chaucer, and from the broad 
point of view here indicated, it is not difficult to find 
and study the religious element in all our English 
poets. In some, indeed, this element is cultivated 
consciously and is more prevalent than in others. 
Some, as Milton and Herbert, are religious in the 
theological or the ecclesiastical sense. But all the 
greater poets are really prophets of universal religion. 
They furnish themes and inspiration to the advocates 
of peace and love and righteousness. No friend and 
supporter of liberal religion can afford to be without 
their aid and solace. 
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The Light of the}}House 
WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN 


There was no beauty in the darkened room, 
The finest pictures on the wall hung dead, 

The chandelier dropped lustreless o’erhead; 

A rug, the wonder of a Persian loom, 

Lost all its splendid hues, as in a tomb; 

For with the fading day all color fled, 

And darkness with its sombre pall outspread 
Took all of spirit’s joy and left the gloom. 
But when Faith brought her torch, the room grew bright, 
And she revealed all things in beauty there; 
She gave to eyes the glory of their sight, 

And opened up a world that else were bare; 
For Faith gave Life its heart, its joy, its light, 
And made the very earth around her fair. 


The Wayside Pulpit 


If you want a good American sermon, 
travel on a train 


ANNA DAVIS RICHARDSON 


A few days ago I was returning from 
a conference in a distant city, where the 
possibilities of the Wayside Pulpit— 
those intensive sentences upon the boards 
outside of church doors—were presented 
to the bespectacled audience, who were 
bemoaning that they only were left to 
“keep the church fires burning.” 

The day was perfect for travelling, the 
landscape a movie film of exquisite water- 
colors, pastels, and etchings in the greens, 
pinks, and whites of May’s most marvel- 
lous days. The general scene was enough 
for awhile,—just to feel its all-pervading 
loveliness to which songs without words 
alone could do justice. The magazine on 
my lap lay open face downwards, my 
head rested against the back of the chair, 
and my eyes idly followed the succession 
of very brown cows in very green mead- 
ows, cats with arched backs, cans, bottles, 
shoes, collars, watches, faces, etc., which 
in an eruption of advertising speckled the 
landscape. Every phase of food, dress, 
housing, and amusement was set forth by 
syndicates of specialists. 

I was less at ease than I seemed, for 
my soul was bitter over the loss of my 
beautiful new hat, dropped in some in- 
explicable way on the ride to the station, 
leaving behind the empty bag like the 
fragile shell of an escaped butterfly. It 
was an added drop of bitterness that I 
need not have taken the hat with me, 
for there was never the occasion to wear 
it and the costume which it had been de- 
signed to complete. One thought was 
uppermost,—that the hat would make a 
Boston holiday for some Puritan maiden, 
and the query as to whether it were 
better to have had and lost than never 
to have had at all. The effort to decide 
left me limp in mind and body. 

Then suddenly, as if some one had 
given me a punch between the shoulders, 
I became conscious of large, commanding 
letters staring me in the face,— 


SIT STRAIGHT. 
Instantly and involuntarily I obeyed, even 
adding the readjustment of the loose hair- 
pins that had also been relaxing. 
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BRIGHTEN UP 


followed almost immediately as I raised 
my eyes after picking up my old hat from 
the floor where my sudden straightening 
had thrown it. The corners of my mouth 
turned up just a little, my chin lifted, 
I seemed to be inhaling some fresh air 
in the close car, my mind stood at “at- 
tention,’ so that after a few more miles 
I was prepared for 
STAND HARD KNOCKS 


which thundered at me from a huge red 
sign across the fields and above the noise 
of the train. It took a little time to 
assimilate this, but before we reached the 
next station I was saying nonchalantly : 
“What is one hat more or less? One 
does not live by hats alone.” Besides, 
as E. F. Benson says about breakfasts, 
some one is always coming cheerily down 
to bacon and eggs even if we do happen 
to have a headache; so of lost hats,— 
some one enjoys their beauty if we do not. 

Alas, that one cannot continue to live 
in the first flush of inspiring thoughts! 
Before long I was back at it, thrashing 
out again the loved and lost problem. 


SHOW TIME IN THE DARK 


reproachfully admonished a huge board 
from the shade of some willows by a little 
brook. Catching the stimulus before I did, 
the car windows began tattooing, “The 
man worth while is the one who can 
smnile,” ete. 

I blushed with shame that my whistle 
of courage, quite loud at first, had softened 
to such a trembling piafnissimo, Per- 
emptorily I banished my unsmiling 
thoughts, which, however, went with the 
pleasure of the last word, muttering like 
the Mad Hatter with the buttered watch, 
“But it was your best hat, and your cos- 
tume spoiled without it.” 


AVOID IRRESOLUTION 


stood out like an accusing conscience as 
I meditated over these depressing last 
words echoing back to me from Coventry. 

I shook off the last remnants of regret. 
I laughed out loud until my neighbor 
turned in astonishment to look at me. 
The energy, audacity, and persistence of 
these admonishers from without began 
to be most entertaining and stimulating, 
my relaxed vital forces were getting a 
fresh grip. I was reaching an exalted 
mental state when we swayed around a 
curve, and I was brought down to earth 
with a swing. 

EAT, 
came the command with the suddenness 
of a rifle shot. 

I looked at my watch—half-past twelve! 
Who would have thought that the time 
could have passed so quickly! I realized 
that I, scorner of dining-cars, was hungry, 
surprisingly hungry. I arose as though 
obeying a military order, and made my 
reeling, rocking way to the dining-car, 
there to wait, and wait, and wait. Hvery 
time a place was vacated and I darted 
for it, another, spryer than I, slid in be- 
fore me. I have had ever since a fellow- 
sympathy for the poor soul at the pool 
of Bethesda ! 
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Clackity-clackity-clack, on sped _ the 
train; we should be almost at our jour- 
ney’s end before at this rate I got any 
dinner at all. 

DEMAND. 
INSIST. 
NO BONES ABOUT IT. 
whizzed before my eyes as we rushed 
madly on in space, and I clung to the 
doorway for support. 

It was enough. The word to the now 
wise was sufficient. I nerved myself to 
march boldly up to the head waiter and 
demand the next vacant seat. Patience 
had ceased to be a virtue. I was tired 
out, and the last straw was a request 
from a very warm waiter to “stand out 
of the way!” 

I had just started with set lips, when 
a young man dressed in rough outing 
clothes, sunburned and tanned as though 
from much out-of-door life, seeing my 
despair, arose from the seat he had just 
secured after waiting as long as I had, 
and offered it to me. 


Fairness and Courtesy 
are 
Required and Requested of Employees and 
Patrons, 


a card admonished from the far door 
where the head waiter stood. Declining 
with thanks the offered seat, I fled from 
the place, back to my chair, there to 
wait the next call to the dining-car. 


BUY W. 8. 8. 
WE HAVE A VICTORY TO WIN, 


urged a placard as we slowed up ata 
station. 

“Yes,” I remarked, “and the victory 
is not altogether to be over the Teutons, 
either, but a David-and-Goliath affair 
nearer home; where lost hats and crowded 
diners are to be ‘the stuff to try one’s 
soul on.’ ” 

The train pulled out, gathered speed, 
and was off again over hill and dale— 
figuratively if not literally—across the 
flat landscape, and I fell to pondering 
why a “man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp” always, for “what I aspired to be, 
and was not” did not “comfort me” in 
either my material or spiritual aims. 


YOU WANT THE BEST, 
IT’S EASY TO PAY,. 


came encouragingly from a high board 
fence. True as to the first statement, I 
agreed, and perhaps it may be “easy to 
pay,” but pay there must be, and I should 
like to know the price. I had not long 
to puzzle about it, for the Wayside Pulpit, 
taking the “books from the running 
brooks,” where we no longer have time 
to sit and read them, and spreading its 
sermons on billboards instead of in stones, 
left me no doubt as to the programme 
of success and attainment, and its price. 
Mile after mile the brilliant letters one 
could not fail to read :— : 


MAKE GOOD THE PROMISE. hess 


AVOID SUBSTITUTION. 
DELIVER THE GOODS. Te 
BE CLEAR AND ACCURATE. _ 4 
WARM, STRONG, AND DURABLE, 


Rage Ge 
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Inevitably there will follow,— 
j . A GOOD. NAME, 


DIGNIFIED CREDIT, 


and time to 


STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN 


to the books in the brooks, the grand opera 
of the birds, and the orations of the trees, 
then there will be 


SAFETY AT A SAVING, 
and the “American Ideal” of 


ae a ad a eal 


CHANGING HOUSES INTO HOMES 


may be attained—the best that human 
beings can want or secure in the way of 
happiness. 

The train began to slow down for the 
home station. 


PREVENT SLIPPING, 


meowed a huge black eat with arching 
back as I began to gather my belongings. 

“Thanks,” I nodded ruefully, ‘but you 
are just a little too late in your warning. 
However, if the ‘gone thing was to go’ 
even your meows and claws could not have 
prevented it from slipping nor scratched 
it back, so, like Omar Khayy4ém, ‘I should 
worry.’ ”’ 

My hands were full, but there was an 
article in my magazine that I wanted 
to finish. It decried American ideals, 
especially business ideals, as low and ma- 
terialistic. We had not even a pragmatic 
philosophy with working principles for a 
successful life. All we wanted was the 
dollar,—witness our “ads” in the so-called 
literary magazines, and our billboards de- 
facing the landscapes. 

One by one the passengers joined the 
line in the aisle moving slowly toward the 
door. The train had come to a standstill 
before a stout old gentleman sitting near 
the door had concluded an animated conver- 
sation with a travelling acquaintance. I 
looked back as I started into the passage- 
way. With his palms on the arms of his 
chair preparatory to heaving himself up, 
he finished his remarks in emphatic tones 
that filled the now empty car, “Yes, sir, 
don’t go poking your nose around too 
much into other people’s business.” 

“Amen,” I laughingly responded to this 
parting benediction, recalling the remark 
of my cook a short time before when I 
had told her that I hated to see an untidy 
kitchen. 

“Keep out of here and you won’t see it,” 
she calmly replied. Still they say that 
Americans have no philosophy. I finished 
the magazine article later. I had seen 
the lay gospel preached, and the prag- 

L. matic philosophy I had heard as its bene- 
diction. I felt moved to take the black 
d eat’s advice and prevent it from slipping 
out of my mind by passing it on to other 
b travellers, who, in their absorption in 
their magazines, may fail to attend these 
_ public services. They may not have lost 

their hats, it is true, but if some grip on 

life has loosened it may be worth their 
while to “sit under” the ministrations of 
the ‘Wayside Pulpit and hear a good 
American sermon, | 
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Some of the Recent Novels 


Tue UNDEFEATED. By J. C. Snaith. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. $1.60 
net.—The naturalness and consistency of 
Mr. Snaith’s characters and the logical de- 
velopment by which they work out their 
own destinies put this novel in the class 
of books which really illustrate the chang- 
ing conditions and influences of recent 
war years. The mayor of a busy manu- 
facturing English town, his timid wife, 
who shrinks from the public duties of 
her position, the hitherto unsuccessful 
son-in-law and his uncomprehending asso- 
ciates,—these and others have their points 
of view broadened by larger issues and 
play new parts in the drama of events. 
Middle-class romance brightens middle- 
elass hard-headedness, and the result is 
a book that interests throughout. 


WiTHout THE Watts. By Katrina 
Trask. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $140—The love of a Jewish 
maiden and a Roman soldier in Jerusalem 
at the time of the crucifixion is the central 
point around which Mrs. Trask has been 
able to group with considerable skill inter- 
pretations of different phases of feeling 
and varying opinions as to the mission 
and character of Jesus. It is the Roman 
soldier and not the cruel, narrow-minded 
Pharisee who best understands’ the 
thought of the Nazarene. That sin is a 
passing shadow, not a finality; that true 
religion under whatever name is an effort 
to follow the everlasting God; that Jesus 
was “a real man who is a supreme vhi- 
losopher,’—these are the thoughts that, in 
a dramatic setting, give to the central 
love story its significance. 


THe CLINTONS AND OTHERS. By Archi- 
bald Marshall. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.75.—Mr. Marshall's novels have re- 
ceived -high praise from William Lyon 
Phelps and from Mr. Howells, both of 
whom compare him to Trollope. Mr. 
Howells, indeed, adds that while readers 
may sometimes find Trollope dull, the 
later writer is “never dull, only tranquil.” 
At least five of Mr. Marshall’s books 
follow the fortunes of a single family, 
the Clintons, and three of the short stories 
that make up the present volume are also 
eoncerned with individuals of the Clinton 
tribe. All the stories are good examples 
of the writer’s agreeable style, but it is 
probable that the collection would hardly 
earry if it lacked the success of the novels 
for a background. It is rather unexpected 
to find that much the longest and not 
the least interesting of the stories has 
to do entirely with schoolgirls and their 
misunderstandings. 


Wuie TuHere’s Lire. By Elinor Mor- 
daunt. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—It may be true that 
while there is life there is hope for a 
man or woman to pull out of the deaden- 
ing routine of daily custom into fresher 
outlook and heartened interest, and this 
story of such an adventure lacks neither 
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interest for the reader nor chance sug- 
gestions for the victims of ennui and 
inaction. While important incidents of 
the plot depend on war conditions, as is 
inevitable in any recent novel, the story 
is concerned mainly with individual re- 
actions and the play of family influences. 


THE Biack Stone. By George Gibbs. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company.—In 
these days a novel seems hardly honest 
unless it introduces some phase of thought 
or feeling linked with the world events 
that have dominated the minds of men 
and women during these recent years. In 
Mr. Gibbs’s novel the connection is essen- 
tially slight, in spite of the fact that 
the leading characters are a young Amer- 
ican millionaire who awakens late to the 
significance of the world struggle, a Ger- 
man diplomatic spy who takes advantage 
of this supine indifference, and an im- 
passioned and daring girl advocate of the 
Allied cause. The final discomfiture of 
the spy is brought about only by amazing 
adventures and astonishing escapes from 
peril, to which Arabian deserts, mosques, 
harems, and Eastern intrigue supply: an 
Oriental setting. 


TweEEDIE, THE Story or A TRUE Heart. 
By Isla May Mullins. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.50 net—The genial, whole- 
some, reasonable optimism of Mrs. Mullins 
finds expression once more in her latest 
story. It is a veritable sun-bath of the 
soul. The special vehicle for the gospel 
of cheerful faith is, in this instance, a 
Swedish maid of all work, voluble, ro- 
mantic, untiring, and ingeniously unselfish. 
A fruitful field for her irrepressible ac- 
tivity is furnished by the household of 
a widowed American professor; the house- 
hold consisting of the professor himself, 
his daughter, whose experiments in a 
mild form of modern feminism involve her 
in some troubled experiences, and a con- 
servative colored cook. There is also a 
fine young physician always on the hori- 
zon. Tweedie handles them all with con- 
summate skill and at last brings every- 
body, herself included, to a very comfort- 
able place in the sun. 


Still Work for It 


Tue Day or Gurory. By Dorothy Canfield. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $1. 
No writer has been more successful than 
Dorothy Canfield in bringing home to Amer- 
ican readers the simple courage, the heroic 
patience, the almost incredible trials of 
French women during the war. She tells 
her stories with the simplicity and elo- 
quence of truth. She has the understand- 
ing heart and knows those for whom she 
writes as well as those whose part in life 
she wishes to interpret. If her chapters 
were a dismal recital of wrongs endured, 
she would not have accomplished the great 


‘task by which she has won not merely 


the praise of American readers, but some- 
thing very like affection. On the con- 
trary, they are moved by a high faith, 
and reinforce one’s belief in the integrity 
of the universe. The day of glory may 
not have arrived, but we may still hope 
and work for it. 
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[ | THE HOME 


The Sandman 


ROSE BROOKS 


When I climb into bed at night, 
I shut my eyes up very tight, 
And listen for the Sandman. 


They say I mustn’t take one peck, 
They say I mustn’t ever speak, 
If I would catch the Sandman. 


But then I always go to sleep, 
Before I hear him come creep—creep. 
I’ve never seen the Sandman. 


“Sweet P” Stories 
EDNA S. KNAPP 
PRUE MAKES HER GARDEN 


“Where can I have my garden?” begged 
Prue, slipping a hand into father’s one 
May morning as he stood by the straw- 
berry-bed. “I'll take care of it all myself. 
You know I have my garden tools, and 
Anna Foster sayed me some four-o’clock 
seeds.” 

“Suppose you put it right here between 
the strawberry-bed and the beets. This 
space is vacant,” suggested father. 

‘mhank.-you, father,” “said: ~ Prue, 
earnestly. “It’s just about as big at 
mother’s turkey-platter.” 

“Shall I spade it up for you, daughter?” 

“T want to do the work with my own 
tools,” pleaded Prue. 

“Go to work, then,” said father, cheer- 
fully. “Now I must be off.” He kissed 
Prue and Polly hastily and started. They 
had waked up early, so they had break- 
fast with father before he went to work. 

“Mather said I might have a garden. 
Come out and I will show you the exact 
place. I’m going to begin now to dig it 
up,” called Prue to lazy Pris, who had 
just come downstairs. 

“All right. What will you plant in it?’ 
asked Pris, forgetting her sleepiness. 

“T have Anna’s four-o’clock seeds, and 
mother promised me some balsams,” an- 
swered Prue. 

“There are  ladies’-delights growing 
across the street,’ said Pris. ‘Nobody 
lives in that house, and I don’t think it 
would be stealing to take the plants, do 
you? lLet’s ask mother.” 

“Want to ask her, too,’ declared Polly, 
trotting along with them. 

“T don’t think it would,’ said Prue, 
slowly. ‘Would it be stealing, mother?” 

“No, dear,” said quiet Mother Penn. 
“There are other plants, too, petunias and 
coreopsis. I will go with you this after- 
noon and show you what to take.” 

“First I must get my ground ready,” 
said Prue. She found the digging hard 
work and was glad to give Pris a turn. 
Then wee Polly had to have hers, for she 
really meant to help, but pretty soon Prue 
had to resume the digging. 

Old Mrs. Mapes came to the fence with 
some sweet-alyssum seed. “It will make 
a pretty border around your garden, and 
it is sure to grow,” she said. 

After dinner, mother went with them 
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across the street. “Take your little red 
bucket and shovel that you use at the 
beach,” she advised Prue. “You have 
only room for one or two plants of a kind.” 

“The ladies’-delights are all alike,” said 
Prue. “I want the biggest.” 

“Count the blossoms,” suggested Pris. 

Prue and Pris went from plant to plant 
solemnly counting until Polly pointed out 
a handsome lady’s-delight in the fence 
corner. ‘Nice big one,’ she announced. 

“T think Polly has found the best,” said 
Mother Penn. 

“T’ll take this one,” decided Prue. Then 
she took up two petunias and two coreop- 
sis plants and went home with them, and 
mother showed her how to set them out. 

“T’m going to sow my balsam seed at 
one end and my four-o’clocks at the other,” 
said Prue, “sweet alyssum around the 
edge, and the new plants in a row in the 
middle. It will make a fine garden.” 

“Mrs. Mapes has fancy shells all around 
her fiower-beds, and Mr. Cobb hus stones 


all white as if they were painted,” re- 


marked Pris. 

“You mean whitewashed,’ spoke up 
Prue. ‘‘We haven’t anything to use.” 

“There are white stones on the river- 
bank, but mother won’t let us go there 
alone,” Pris remembered. 

“Mother go too,” piped little Polly. 

“Will you?’ begged all three of Mother 
Penn, who with a smile put down her 
sewing to go with them. “Polly, keep 
tight hold of my hand and we will look 
together for the stones,” mother said as 
they crossed the street and reached the 
river-bank between two of the houses on 
the opposite side. 

“T’ve found one,’ cried Prue. 

“So have I,” called Pris. It took a long 
time, for few were perfect enough or 
white enough to suit Prue. At last they 
took home the red bucket full. 

“Now Ill put them in place,’ said 
Prue. “You may help, too, Pris. We need 
one more,” she added. 

“Spread them out a bit,” advised Pris. 

Polly took slowly from her tiny pocket 
one stone whiter and more perfect than 
any. “My stone,’ she said with an affec- 
tionate glance at it. “Take it, Prue. 
You'll let me look at it sometimes?” she 
pleaded. 

“You blessed little goose, of course I 
will!” cried Prue, hugging her. 


PRIS MEETS WITH AN ADVENTURE 


“You’ve your best dress on,” remarked 
wee Polly, disapprovingly. “And shiny 
shoes. “Tisn’t Sunday.” : 

“I’m going to school,’ announced Pris. 

“Starting school to-day, Pris?’ asked 
Sadie Taylor, from the other side of the 
fence, as she and Jimmie came down their 
walk. 

Pris nodded. 

“You look fine,” said Jimmie, admiring 
the red dress and ruffled apron. 

“Blue is my color,’ remarked Sadie, 
turning to Prue, who beamed, for she was 
wearing blue. 

“Hurry up,’ cried Prue. ‘We'll have 
to leave Pris in the baby-room, you know.” 

“Y’m not a baby,” protested Pris. 
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“That’s where we all began,’ consoled 
Sadie, quickly. “Come along,’ and off 
they went with a gay good-by to wistful 
Polly. 
At noon Pris chattered like a magpie 


‘about her pretty teacher and the good 


time she had had. 

“You went to school this morning. Play 
with me this afternoon,” insisted Polly, 
when her sisters started after dinner. 
But mother explained that Pris must keep 
on going for a very long time. 

At recess that afternoon, Pris went out 
on the playground with the rest. 

“Come and play ‘drop the handkerchief,’ 
Pris,’ called Anna Foster. “Here, come 
in between me and Sadie.” 

But a little Irish girl who had been 
admiring slender Pris in the red dress 
tried to slip past Sadie and take Pris by 
her unwilling hand. 

Pris drew back. “I don’t know you,” 
she said in a worried way. 

“Never mind, Kathleen, this is her first 
day. You come here by me,” called Sadie, 
the comforter. 

They played all the recess, and Kathleen 
dropped the handkerchief to Pris every 
time she could, and haughty Pris would 
hardly look at her adorer. It was like 
this the whole week. Poor Kathleen tried 
in every way to win a friendly look from 
Pris, who did not like shabby children 
with dirty hands. Her silly head was a 
bit turned by being big enough to attend 
school and by wearing the beloved red 
dress every day. Ps 

Saturday morning Mother Penn needed 
some baking-soda. So she sent Pris after 
it, for Prue was helping as she always 
did Saturday morning. 

Pris did not often go down town alone, 
and she held her head high and felt very 
grown-up indeed. She wanted to linger 
on the bridge to watch the brown water 
slipping by, but Mother Penn’s last words 
had been, “Hurry, and come straight back, 
Pris, dear.” She even hurried past where 
Dr. Hillis lived, though two fascinating 
peacocks were out in front of the house. 

All went well until she was half-way 
home, when she found her way barred by 
a growling dog that stood right in the 
middle of the sidewalk. “Hello, doggie,” 
said Pris, and started to pat him. The 
animal snarled and growled more fiercely. 

Pris tried to pass him by squeezing up 
close to the fence, but he would not let 
her. Then she tried to go out into the 
gutter, but he would not allow this, either. 

Tears came into the blue eyes. “Mother 
Penn said come straight home, and how 
ean I?” thought poor Pris. “This is the 
only way home.” She looked at the 
house where the dog must live, but no- 
body was in sight. Then she tried again 
to pass, but the dog prevented her. Steps 
behind made her turn around. 

“Hello, Kathleen,” she cried eagerly. 

“Hello, Pris,” returned Kathleen,” 
“what's the matter?” 

“This horrid dog won’t let me by, and 
mother said to come straight home.” 

“Where did he come from? I never 
saw him before,” inquired Kathleen, curi- 
ously. : : 

“That house right there.” 
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“New people, just moved in,’ remarked 
Kathleen. “Pris, you watch our things, 
will you?’ Setting down the kerosene 
ean and the big bundle she carried, val- 
iant Kathleen took a couple of steps for- 
ward. The dog growled at her threaten- 
ingly. 

Kathleen’s eyes flashed. “He frightened 
you, and we must get past,’ she said. 
“Here, I'll get me some stones.” She ran 
back and picked up some small stones in 
the road and threw the biggest at the 
dog and shook her small fist at him. 

“Go home!” commanded Kathleen, and 
threw a whole handful of gravel. Her 
voice shook, but she kept on until the 
dog, still growling, went inside his own 
gate. 

“There,’ said Kathleen, “I’ll go a bit 
with you, Pris, and he’ll not dare to 
bother you any more.” 

“T’ll carry the can,” said Pris, promptly. 


“QO Kathleen, you are splendid! You 
drove that horrid dog right away.” 
Kathleen beamed at Pris. “I’m bigger 


than you are, and I had to take care of 
you. Are we friends now?” 

“Course we are. I didn’t know how 
nice you were,” apologized Pris, fervently. 
She carried the can until their ways sepa- 
rated, then ran home to tell Mother Penn 
all about it. 

“Wasn’t Kathleen brave? 
now,” Pris concluded. 


I like her 


The Story of the Loaf 


CARRIE S. NEWMAN 


Mary was standing by the kitchen table 
watching her mother deftly knead bread. 
“May I make a loaf all by myself some 
day?” she asked. 

“Do you think you could make a loaf of 
bread all by yourself, darling?” was moth- 
er’s reply. 

“Why, yes, mother!” said Mary. “I’ve 
watched you so often, I know just how to 
do it, and I am nearly nine years old, you 
know.” 

“Very well, daughter, some day you 
shall try to make a loaf all by yourself.” 

A few weeks later a letter from grand- 
ma called mother away from home for a 
day or two and Mary became a proud 
housekeeper. “Now,” said she to herself, 
as she hung up the tea-towel after wiping 
the cups, “I’ll make a loaf of bread and 
surprise father.” 

But when she went to scoop some flour 
out of the flour barrel, she found it com- 
pletely empty. There was nothing to do 
but to go to the grocer’s. 

_ “Good-evening, Mr. Smith. Did mother 
order flour?” Mary inquired as the grocer 
turned to wait on her. 

“I’m very sorry,” replied the grocer, “but 
I am just out of flour. I won’t have any 
until the miller sends it.” 

Mary looked quite crestfallen as she 
walked up the street. She did so want to 
make a loaf of bread. But presently a 
light sprang into her eyes and she quick- 


ened her steps, saying, “I’ll go to the miller 


and get some flour from him.” 


She knew exactly where the tall mill 


ad 


stood on the outskirts of the village, for 


—~ 
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she had often watched the dusty millers 
throwing the bags of flour into the big 
drays, or loitered to listen to the noisy 
machinery inside. But to-day the wheels 
were still and the usually busy miller stood 
with arms folded in the big doorway. 
“Good evening, Mr. Miller,” said Mary. 
“T’ve come to see if you will sell me a 
little flour. The grocer has none and I 
want to make a loaf of bread.” 

“T’m very sorry,” said the miller, gazing 
curiously into the eager little face. “I 
have no flour, and I can’t make any until 
the farmer brings me some wheat to 
grind.” 

After thinking the matter over for a few 
seconds Mary looked up brightly and 
asked, “If I get some wheat from the 
farmer and bring it to you, will you grind 
it into flour for me?” 

“Indeed I will,” said the miller. 

But the farmer had to refuse her also. 
“Tt’s too bad,” he said, “I have no wheat 
ready to be ground.” And pointing to a 
field near by, he added, “That wheat will 
be ready in a few days, but it must drink 
in more sunshine and rain before it will 
be ripe enough to cut and thresh ready 
for the miller.” 

Mary turned toward home, a very disap- 
pointed little girl. “What a lot of people 
have to work together, and how long it 
takes just to make a loaf of bread!” she 
thought. : 

As she was passing the miller’s cottage, 
which stood in a pretty garden just op- 
posite the mill, to her surprise the miller’s 
wife appeared at the door and called out, 
“Are you the little girl who came to the 
mill to buy some flour?” 

“Ves,” said Mary, “I wanted some to 
make a loaf of bread to surprise my 
father.” 

“Well,” said the kind woman, “I have a 

little flour left in my barrel and will give 
you enough to make a loaf.” 
- “Oh, thank you!” cried Mary. “I'll re- 
turn it when we get ours.” And her feet 
fairly danced along the road as she carried 
home the coveted package. 

‘At luncheon next day when father helped 
himself to a slice of fresh bread and ex- 
claimed: “Fresh bread, and mother away! 
Where did it come from?” Mary’s face 
was a picture. “Guess, father,” she said. 
After mentioning several of the neighbors, 
“Surely you didn’t make it!” he cried. 

“Yes, I did,” replied a joyous little voice. 

“All by yourself?” questioned father. 

“No-o,” said Mary. “I used to think I 
could do it all alone, but now I know I 
can’t.” 


Sergeant York 


Sergt. Alvin C. York, whose home is in 
the remote mountains of Tennessee, re- 
turned recently from the war with the 
highest decoration for bravery that his 
country can give. At the outbreak of the 
war Alyin York had conscientious scruples 
against enlisting, but decided later that he 
must do his share in upholding what the 
civilized world was fighting for. General 
Foch and General Duncan, under whom 
Sergeant York fought, call him one of the 
greatest heroes of this war or of any war. 
He used his rifle and automatic pistol to 
such effect that single-handed he put sev- 
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eral machine-guns out of commission and 
eaptured a hundred and thirty-two Ger- 
man prisoners who were never more dum- 
founded than when they found they had 
yielded to one man. On his return to 
New York, the Tennessee committee ban- 
queted him and tried in every way to 
show their pride in him. The quiet, lanky, 
red-headed giant of the mountains mod- 
estly accepted the attentions heaped upon 
him, but all efforts failed to induce him 
to say one word about the exploits which 
have made him famous. He wanted first 
of all to telephone to his mother, and the 
long-distance connection was made _ be- 
tween New York and a little grocery store 
in the far-away Tennessee mountains. The 
thing that he most wanted to see in New 
York was the subway. Before he went 
to war, Sergeant York was an elder in his 
church. And now, after his astonishing 
war record, he has returned to his home 
town, where his proud townspeople have 
given him a comfortable home, and has 
settled down to take up his interrupted 
studies for the ministry. 


America Wins the Atr Race 


Lieut.-Com. Albert C. Read, U.S.N., has 
flown across the Atlantic Ocean in a hydro- 
plane designed and built by Americans. He 
is the first man in the history of the world 
to make the transatlantic flight. By his 
successful venture he has won new honors 
for America and for the American Navy. 
Lieutenant-Commander Read and _ the 
four other Americans who made up his 
erew flew from Rockaway Beach, Long 
Island, on May 8, and alighted in 
Plymouth Harbor, England, on May 81, 
having covered a distance of 3,925 nautical 
miles, averaging 68 knots, or 78 land 
miles, an hour. The route covered was 
from Rockaway Beach, Long Island, to 
Halifax ; to Trepassey, N.F.; to Horta and 
Ponta Delgada, Azores; to Lisbon, Portu- 
gal; to Plymouth, England. That portion 
of the route from Ponta Delgada to Lisbon 
was covered at an average speed in excess 
of 80 knots, or 92 land miles, an hour, a 
speed of nearly 90 knots being at times 
attained. The first aérial passage over the 
Atlantic ended in Plymouth, England, the 
same town which three hundred years ago 
saw the Pilgrims sail away to America 
on the Mayflower. It is as yet undecided 
whether the NC-4 will attempt the return 
flight. 


WANTED.— Young women to take training as baby- 
nurses at Orange Orphan Home. Salary while train- 
ing; good position guaranteed on graduating. Apply 197 
Harrison Street, East Orange, N.J. 
the monthly organ of the 
India Home Rule League of 


YOUNG INDIA, America, is recommended by 


Rey. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year, Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Community Church Idea 


This was the principal interest in the Free 
Religious Association 


The Free Religious Association held its 
fifty-second annual convention and festival 
on Friday, May 23, in Boston. The sub- 
ject for discussion at the morning session 
in Tremont Temple was “The Community 
Church: Is it the Next Step in Democratic 
Religion?” and at the afternoon session, 
following the Festival luncheon at the 
Westminster Hotel, “Democracy and Re- 
ligion in Social Action.” 

Rey. George Grover Mills, general sec- 
retary of the Association, opened the con- 
vention with a statement of the progress 
of the Association during the past year, 
indicating a large increase of membership 
in all parts of the country and a growing 
demand for radical religion. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes of New York, 
president of the Association, opened the 
discussion on “The Community Church.” 
He described what he called the failure 
of religious organizations of the conven- 
tional sort both before and during the 
war and declared that they were out of 
touch with the world as it exists to-day, 
regarding the communities in which they 
operated as existing for them rather than 
they for the communities. Mr. Holmes 
quoted Rev. William Austin Smith, edi- 
tor of The Churchman, as saying that the 
religious problem of to-day centres in the 
fifty or sixty per cent. of the population 
who never enter a church. Continuing, 
Mr. Holmes said that the church had made 
a fatal mistake in identifying religion 
with patriotism. Mr. Holmes spoke of the 
naive faith of the churches in the power 
of money to accomplish their purposes, 
regardless of the spirit of religion, and 
referred to the New Hra movements of 
the Presbyterians and Methodists to raise 
funds, quoting an official in New York 
who said they were so busy raising mil- 
lions that they had not had time to think 
what they should do with the money when 
they got it. 

That community churches are spring- 
ing up In many places is an indication 
that this is a spontaneous movement of 
the people, said Mr. Holmes. They are 
not union churches, not federated 
churches, not institutional churches. All 
of these have done much good work, but 
when you get behind the accessories you 
find that they are simply a camou- 
flaged form of the denominational 
churches. Mr. Holmes then described the 
community church as a public and not a 
private institution, a church to which 
every citizen of the community should 
belong because of his citizenship. It must 
open its doors to Jews, Hindus, and Par- 
sees, as well as Christians. The com- 
munity is the thing, and the church will 
exist for the community and not the com- 
munity for the church. 

Rey. Elvin J. Prescott, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Westwood, Mass., 
followed in discussion and emphasized 
that he was a Unitarian and intended to 
remain one. He said he did not know 
whether he was a Christian or not — 
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sometimes he thought he was, and then 
again when he saw some Christians he 
thought he wasn’t. He thought the com- 
munity church had a mission, but called 
attention to the difficulty of getting people 
into it, especially in the smaller com- 
munities. 

Mr. W. T. Colyer, formerly lecturer 
for the British Labor churches, said 
that he had once been a Unitarian, but 
was now ashamed of it on account of the 
manner in which Unitarian officials had 
treated Socialists and other radicals. Mr. 
Colyer declared he had no more use for 
the community church than he had for 
the denominational churches. He main- 
tained that all churches were now hard 
put to it to survive, and this was simply 
the latest and most subtle of organized 
Christianity to bulldoze the community 
under cover of a new name. He declared 
that it would appeal more to the privi- 
leged classes than to the working classes. 

Mr. George W. Coleman, director of 
the Ford Hall Meetings and formerly 
president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, spoke briefly in favor of the com- 
munity church idea and paid a tribute to 
Mr. Holmes as a pioneer in the com- 
munity church movement. 

Rey. George Grover Mills presided at 
the session on “Democracy and Religion 
in Social Action,’ and brief addresses 
were made by Rey. Charles F. Dole, Dr. 
Charles Fleischer, Mrs. Jessica L. C. Hen- 
derson, Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mr. 
Prince Hopkins, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
Mr. Charles C. Ramsay, Rev. Henry W. 
Pinkham, Rey. L. Howard Denny, Dr. 
Wm. DeKerlor, Dr. George Nasmyth, Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, and Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes. 

At the business meeting, the following 
officers were elected: president, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes; secretary, Rey. George 
Grover Mills; treasurer, Rev. Otto Ly- 
ding; directors, Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, 
Dr. Charles Fleischer, and Mr. Franklin 
H. Wentworth. Resolutions were adopted 
demanding the immediate release of all 
religious, political, and class-war prisoners 
and the immediate withdrawal of all 
American troops from Russia, and offering 
congratulations to Soviet Russia on the 
advent of the one-class state. A resolu- 
tion protesting against the alleged po- 
groms in Poland and ealling for an in- 
vestigation was also adopted. 


Mr. Day goes to Japan - 


Rey. John B. W. Day resigned at Green- 
field, Mass., on Sunday, June 1, to accept 
an appointment from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to go to Japan. 

Mr. Day was born in Charlestown, 
Mass., and graduated from Tufts College 
in 1897 and the Harvard Divinity School 
in 1900. He has held the following pas- 
torates: Amherst, Mass., 1900 to 1903; 
Channing Church, Dorchester, 1903 to 
1905; Fall River, 1906 to 1915, when he 
went to Greenfield. He offered his ser- 
vices as a chaplain and graduated from 
the Chaplains’ Training School at Camp 
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Zachary Taylor. He was commissioned 
and served at Camp Devens. At Green- 
field, Mr. Day has been chairman of the 
School Committee, and has devoted much 
time to public affairs. F 

‘Dr. Clay MacCauley has won foe him- 
self a most enviable and influential posi- 
tion in Japan, and his work has been an 
honor to the denomination. He continues 
in his present position, and Mr. Day goes 
to Japan to confer with him, and for a 
time to relieve him of some of his duties. 
It is understood that the length of Mr. 
Day’s absence depends largely upon the 
result of his conference with Dr. Mac- 
Cauley. 


In Memory of Mrs. Abby A. Peterson 


The board of trustees of the Carolina 
Industrial School at its meeting on May 
26 adopted the following resolution in 
memory of Mrs. Peterson :— 


The board of trustees of the Carolina In- 
dustrial School has learned with the deepest 
regret of the sudden death of Mrs. Abby A. 
Peterson at Wilmington, N.C., on Sunday, April 
20, 1919. We desire to place on record our 
deep sense of the grievous loss which has come 
to the schools at Shelter Rock and at Swans- 
boro in her going from us. Both schools owe 
her an inestimable debt of gratitude. Prob- 
ably neither institution would have come into 
existence had it not been for her vision and 
her foresight of the needs of both communities 
when she first visited them in the fall of 1904 
as representative of the National Alliance, and 
it is in chief part due to her courage and un- 
failing devotion that they have since been 
maintained. Since their incorporation together 
as the Carolina Industrial School she has been 
secretary of the board of trustees, as well as 
acting as superintendent in charge of the work. 
To both schools she gave her time, her thought, 
her strength, her substance in unstinted 
measure,—a service which no money could have 
bought, but which she gave without money 
and without price. She was more especially 
associated with the work at Shelter Neck, 
since she chiefly resided at Dix House, and she 
was indeed the very life and soul of the work 
there, moulding its whole tenor and character, 
creating that spirit of devotion which surpassed 
in value the actual instruction given. Her 
strength lay in her wisdom,: her cheerful cour- 
age, her loving patience, her faith in the love 
of God and in the capacity for righteousness 
of every human soul. It was these qualities ~ 
of character more than anything she actually 
did which has made her for nearly fifteen 
years a potent influence for a creation of 
nobler ideals of life throughout Hastern North 
Carolina. Among the people about Shelter 
Neck and Swansboro she moved blessing and 
blessed, a gracious influence which steadily in- 
creased with the passing years, for she was 
one who came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. 

Voted, That this minute be adopted and 
spread upon the records, and that a copy of 
it be sent to Mrs. Peterson’s sons. 


HENRY WILDER Footn, Chairman, 
Miss Lucy Lown, Acting Secretary, 
J. RusspLtu Apsort, Treasurer, 
Francis L. Coonipen, 

Mrs. Grorch R. DinsmMoor, 
Houuis T, GLEAson, 

Miss Emma C. Low, 

Miss Fanny C. Oscoop, : 
Miss Exiun O. Peck, iy 
JOHN W. Rowse, 
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_ Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
The Gift of Night 


Oh, never should human faith grow dim 
While the stars are in the sky! 
—Frances L. Mace. 


In the quietness of night 

I find a freedom and a light 

Eternal such as nowhere glows 

From any sun that ever rose. 
—Philip Henry Savage. 


Sunday 


When I remember thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on thee in the night watches. 
—Ps. lxiii. 6. 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Monday 


When my spirit was overwhelmed within 
me, then thou knewest my path.—Ps. 
cali. 3. 


When God sends darkness, let it be dark. 
It is in yain to think we can light it up 
with candles, or make it anything but 
dark. It may be because of the darkness 
we shall see some new beauty in the stars. 
—The Story of William and Lucy Smith. 


Tuesday 


When thou liest down, thou shalt not be 
afraid: yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy 
sleep shall be sweet.—Prov. tii. 24. 


To SLEEP 


O Sleep, kind Sleep, 

When day is past and shadows deep 

Lie everywhere, } 
Touch thou the weary with such loving care 
That they forget 

The burden of the day, its toil and fret. 


O Sleep, kind Sleep, 

I would thou tenderly should keep 

The faint of heart, 

And strengthen each to meet whatever part 

Of good or ill 

The morrow brings; 
instil. 


courage and hope 


O Sleep, kind Sleep, 
I pray thee touch those eyes that weep ; 
Thou who canst bless 
All who are worn and sad, with thy caress, 
Enfold them so 
It were most sweet thy friendliness to 
know. 
— Florence Lewis Howard. 


Wednesday 


Unto the upright there ariseth light in 
the darkness.—Ps. cvii. 4. 


VoIcEs 


All day with anxious heart and wondering 
ear 

I listened to the city; heard the ground 

Echo with human thunder, and the sound 


Go reeling down the streets and disappear. 


The headlong hours, in their wild career, 
- Shouted and Rang until the world was 


Ta ea. R$ owned - 


‘Still, 


-_ 
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With babel-voices, each one more pro- 


found. ... 
All day it surged—but nothing could I 
hear. 
That night the country never seemed so 
still; 
The trees and grasses spoke without a 
word 


To stars that brushed them with idicir 
silver wings, 
Together with the moon I climbed the hill, 
And, in the very heart of Silence, heard 
The speech and music of immortal 
things. 
—Louis Untermeyer. 


Thursday 
The darkness hideth not from thee; but 
the night shineth as the day: the darkness 
and the light are both alike to thee— 
Ps. craviev. 12. 


still with Thee, when roll earth’s 
deepening shadows 
Into the blackness of the midnight hour ; 
Full well I know no whelming deeps of 
darkness 
Can hide from me thy presence and thy 
power. 
—Charles A. Humphreys. 


If broad daylight should never be yours 
on this side of the grave, He will hold 
your feet in the twilight that they shall 
not stumble, and at last, with all the more 
love, and all the more speed as well, He 
will fold you to His bosom, who is Himself 
the Light Eternal.—_F. W. Faber. 


Friday 
Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift—2 Cor. iv. 15. 


THe NigHt PERFECT 


I thank thee, God, for the perfect night, 
The crown of a perfect day. 

As the sunset fell in its glowing light 
And the dear day passed away, 

The calm moon rose in the eastern sky, 
While the stars came, one by one, 

And I bade farewell to the vanished day, 
With its mission of service done. 


Came the perfect night, and all was still 
Save the thrush-note’s distant call, 
And I felt again the tranquil thrill 
Of a Presence Divine o’er all. 
Then my grateful soul knew the spell of 
prayer 
Unuttered, but all sincere, 
As I gave myself to the Shepherd’s care, 
In the sleep that knows no fear. 
—Frederic A. Whiting. 
Saturday 
The day is thine, the nigh. also is thine. 
—Ps. laxiv. 16. 
RECOLLECTION 


God did not make this morning 
That I should soon forget 

The way the sun lit up the grass 
When days come dark and wet. 
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He did not make the hillside 
Reach out into the wind 

That I should breathe its courage 
And leave it all behind. 


He did not make this pine grove 
That I should softly lie 

And revel in its odors 
And lay the memory by. 


An oriole, a tanager— 
Such flashings overhead ; 
Some night closed eyes will yield me back 
This lore of gold and red! 
—Marie Louise Hersey. 


Unitarian House at Lake Chautauqua 


“The most American thing in America,” 
is what Theodore Roosevelt said about 
Chautauqua. We won’t insist upon that; 
but surely the beautiful location of this 
most unique of American institutions, 
1,400 feet above sea level, on the breezy 
shore of this picturesque lake which 
stretches. out for twenty miles before it, 
together with the noble tradition of forty- 
five years of phenomenal success and ac- 
cumulating development, give to this home 
of a Great American Idea peculiar allure- 
ment and charm. 

The Unitarian House at Lake Chautau- 
qua is the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion’s realization that the denomination 
has an interest and concern in this sort 
of thing. This denominational headquar- 
ters has been maintained for fifteen years 
or more, and has proved its modest but 
effectual ministry to be well worth while. 
The building is located most advanta- 
geously on a corner opposite the Hall of 
Philosophy and within short distance of 
the Auditorium, lake shore and post-office. 
It contains a good-sized meeting-room on 
the first floor, where services are held 
each Sunday during the season; about 
half a dozen comfortable bedrooms are 
furnished and let to Unitarians and their 
friends, making a most happy house- 
party. Some of these have been already 
engaged for the coming season by friends 
who were there last year. Meals can be 
obtained at reasonable rates at neighbor- 
ing restaurants and boarding-places. 

To any of our Unitarian ministers or 
people contemplating a vyisit to this 
famous Chautauqua, it will be an added 
attraction to find a denominational head- 
quarters and home, and it is good to have 
a growing nucleus of our people who 
yearly make their pilgrimage hither. Rev. 
George H. Badger and his family, of Or- 
lando, Fla., will have charge of the Uni- 
tarian House this season, which will begin 
July 3, and last through to August 31. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Mr. Badger 
at 410 Anderson Street, Orlando, Fla., till 
June 29; after that at Unitarian House, 
Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


You reach the end of your refrigerator troubles when you buy a‘ 


“WHITE 


MOUNTAIN,” ‘They practice economy every hour of the day 
“IN OVER A ILLIO OMES.’ 

Sold in every city and important town in the United States. 

handsome catalogs and booklets. 


MAINE 


Send for 


AINE RE FRI GER ATO RSs PROOF 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The June meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, May 
22, 1919, at 2 P. M. 

Present: Messrs. Aborn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Richardson, Robertson, Saltonstall, Simons, 
Smith, Thayer, Wheelwright, Williams, 
Wright, Miss Bancroft, and Miss Lowell. 

The standing committees appointed by 
the president for the year were announced 
by him as follows :— 


Finance: Messrs. Richardson, Thayer, 
Wheelwright, Williams, and Wright; Pub- 
lication: Messrs. Scott, Simons, Smith, 
Wilbur, and Miss Bancroft; New England: 
Messrs. Barrows, Carr, Cornish of Maine, 
Wheelwright and Mrs. Dewey; Middle: 
Messrs. Aborn, Hiscock, Letchworth, Parks, 
and Scott; Southern: Messrs. Mauran, 
Richardson, Smith, Soulé, and Miss 
Lowell; Western: Messrs. Carruth, Mau- 
ran, Simons, Smith, and Wright; Rocky 
Mountain: Messrs. Lory, Richardson, 
Smith, Wheelwright, and Mrs. Dewey; 
Pacific: Messrs. Carruth, Scott, Simons, 
Wilbur, and Miss Lowell; Canadian North- 
west: Messrs. Aborn, Hersey, Thayer, 
Wilbur, and Miss Lowell; Religious Edu- 
cation: Messrs. Bates, Carr, Letchworth, 
Scott, and Miss Bancroft; Foreign: 
Messrs. Barrows, Carruth, Hersey, Wheel- 
wright, and Miss Bancroft; Comity and 
Fellowship: Messrs. Carr, Cornish of 
Maine, Saltonstall, Taft, and Miss Lowell; 
New Americans: Messrs. Barrows, Corn- 
ish of Maine, Hersey, Letchworth, and 
Mauran; Publicity: Messrs. Bates, Parks, 
Simons, Wright, and Mrs. Dewey; Com- 
munity Service: Messrs. Bates, Parks, 
Saltonstall, Taft, and Wright; Recruiting 
of the Ministry: Messrs. Cornish of Massa- 
chusetts, Letchworth, Parks, Simons, and 
Smith; Executive: Messrs. Eliot, Salton- 
stall, Thayer, Williams, and Wright; Li- 
brary: Messrs. Cornish of Massachusetts, 
Robertson, and Miss Bancroft. 


The treasurer announced the appointment 
of Messrs. Wheelwright and Richardson to 
serve with himself for the present year as 
the standing committee on Church ,Build- 
ing Loan Fund as provided in Article XX. 
of the By-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Cornish as 
“the one director who shall be a minister” 
to constitute, with the president and the 
treasurer, the committee on ministerial aid, 
as provided in Article X XI. of the By-laws. 


Voted, To appoint for the year beginning May 1, 


1919, the following department secretaries: Depart- 
ment of Church Extension, Rev. Minot Simons, sec- 
retary; Rev. William Channing Brown, field secre- 


tary; Department of Religious Education, Rev. Will- 
iam I, Lawrance, secretary; Rev. Florence Buck, as- 
sociate secretary; Departments of Community Service 
and New Americans, Rev. Elmer S$. Forbes; publication 
agent, W. Forbes Robertson. 

Voted, To appoint Mr. Charles A, Murdock director 
of work in and about San Francisco, Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley to be the representative of the Association in 
Japan, Rev. Maxwell Savage to be secretary of the 
committee on the recruiting of the ministry, and Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson to have charge of the Way- 
side Pulpit. 

Voted, That the finance committee have authority 
to divide the budget for maintenance and to apportion 
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the salaries of the officers and employees not provided 
for in the department budgets. 


The various departments then presented 
their reports, giving their recommendations 
in regard to the appropriations for the year 
beginning May 1, 1919. After discussion 
the appropriations were made as follows :— 


DeparTMENT oF ForrrcN RELATIONS 


Work in Japan, in co-operation with the 
Japanese Unitarian Association, including 
the income of the Hayward Rudtice oct $8,000.00 
Work in Italy in co-operation with the As- 
sociazione Italiano di Liberi. Credenti.... 
Work in Egypt and the Near East in 
operation with the Egyptian Unitarian 


800.00 


SOCTATION ors osc -0v.0 sn + 0.0 cles eieennnaters oiehs 500,00 
A imission to Iceland. to wsecure additional 

ministers for the Icelandic churches in 

SPEHICA™ «decks sowie oe vege ne Sieh fie dees, 700.00 


$10,000.00 


DrparRTMENT OF Rexicious EpucaTion 


Salary of the secretary......+se ona4 SRI so $3,200.00 
Salary of the associate secretary.......+-+-- 2,400.00 
Dalary of ‘the clerk... .... sisssgeeeiens wel 1,100.00 
Salary of a field secretary (eight months).... 1,600.co 
pummer institutes ......... 0. meee euiclsls 500.00 
Bulletins of religious education........eee0s 250.00 
PRESBEGEOM vince s o0crs.> 0 + \psal een eames 500.00 
Incidentals at the discretion of the secretary 250.00 
$9,800.00 

DepARTMENT OF CoMMUNITY SERVICE 
Salary. of ‘the secretary... . .% Setumtiinielsia stele $2,000.00 
Social service bulletins » 4.00.0 0: ohana Pia as 500.00 
Travel and incidentals........ MMRraNe ona v8 <or soe 500.00 
$3,000.00 

DeparTMENT oF Comity AND FELLOWSHIP 
For the expenses of the National Federation 


of Religious Liberals, the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, the General Theo- 
logical Library, the Commission on the Ter- 
centenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
and other similar matters at the discretion 
Of the President ;.... . oi +’ cm CeReeeneeeter ene $1,600.00 


New Encianp States 


PUMEWOKEN. VIG, : “ayers i024 o's» 0 ehae Pn) See Do $200.00 
Warmouth,) Mew 5)... ..... 0. ces aie ie eter 200.00 
Haverhill, Masse i. sss ss iso aw Reet eeine 200.00 
Rowe: Miasie. 5.0 ot ass <10:0:0 +.<'> 0: 300.00 
Westboro,’ Mass. .5......... 2 seen ieee a £50.00 
Amberst; ‘Masses. 9.:0.. 0s s'e's' she ho eet 720.00 
Law-ence, Mass. ($50 a month for the salary 
Of" Parish assistant)... .. . «,c camera 600.00 
Pittsfield, Mass. (for four months)........++ 200.00 
New London, Conn. (for three months)...... 100,00 
Work among the Italians under the direction 
of Rev. F. A. Taglialatela....... Pvdeccs £000.00 
Committee on the supply of pulpits.... 600.00 
$4,270.00 
Mippie States 
Albany, N.Y. : 
Flushing, N.Y. ., “4 
Ithaca, N.Y. 4 t 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. viv) saci dae OS 5 300.00 
Pue7e Debs IN | oa ecase: els) spessie re oc tea Oaeae 396.00 
PassaiteeN 3, Pes te ccc. ooo Gees ce 300.00 
Trenton, ING Jetnmiste date one Ay 200.00 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling, W. Va 


CEU H TONY SEVIAGK te clelsre’s « 6 ON in 9 eee rity hoy 300.00 
Mim elena TIN ADisiprass.sselols, shoyiale w aeeebien Bele 100.00 
Wilmington, Del. .....0..< ene Siaeta ie toveetts Tes 750.00 


Ottawa, Canada 


Chautauqua, N.Y. 400.00 


1,400.00 
$7,386.00 


Voted, To refer the application from the church at 
Summit, N.J., to the consideration of a special com- 
mittee to consist of Mr. Edward Aborn of Orange 
and Rey. Edgar 8. Wiers of Montclair, with a request 
that they confer with the trustees of the church and 
report their recommendations to the board. 


Western STATES 


aa MAT Or NDI sec coc sc caged ote ahs elprelet chee 'T, 200100 
Urbana, Ill. (at the discretion of the presi- 
EIN Gs ho en EIS = +eeeeeeees 1,000.00 


198 City, Ta. (at the discretion “Of the presi- 


SAEs ates eichalw' «0-00 «0 phe ++ees. 800.00 
eraneions Ill. (at the discretion of the presi- 

AEnEy Mamiaictde wears saws etre SONGe eae. t, ACOOO 

Hanska, Minn., Rev. I H. Norman. 300.00 


Work among the Finns, under the direction 
of Rev. and Mrs. Risto Lappala.........+- 2,100.00 


£5,800.00 
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SouTHEerNn STATES 
Charleston, W. Va. (for two months)....... $150.00 


Birmingham, “Alay isi. «a sisle,s's),>ls)mye.e ia leeie «seme OOOO 
Jacksonville,” Bilas ts ciclo + ciisccie cla dleis create is moO 
Memphis, ‘Hennes sa lecie cstere sine erate cla cieie menos 
Nashville, “Tennis isi. os nisl cele roots ae Aéwecte 1,200.00 
San Antonio, Tex. (for two months) . seeesee 200.00 

Atlanta, . (at the discretion of the presi- 
emt)’ Zu antes bere nite Sanaa coma snononn  yeleyers) 
Orlando, Fla. .. é 500.00 
Rev. i Robinson, ‘North "Carolina! Circuit 500,00 

Rev. G. H. Zastrow, Florida Circuit (for four 
months) ~.crre ects siais atts 54. ble win ale nis,s ale ag leie «aE ODIO 
$5,116.66 

Rocxy Mountain States 

Colorado Springs, Col. (for four months).... $200.00 

Travel and contingencies at the discretion of 
the ‘president 25.5.5 sts pele iels. ce clais cminmiesi. aro soe 
$1,000.00 

Paciric STATES . 

Rev. N. A. Baker, Bellingham, Wash....... $560.00 

Rey. J. C. Perkins, Seattle, Wash. (University 
Church} “icc creates aie innlovs ele pteteiataniona seoes 840.00 
Rey. Andrew Fish, Hupene, Ore: er 400.00 
Rey. Bradley Gilman, Palo Alto, Calif ae aten +. 600.00 
Rey. William Pearce, Hemet, Calis "eee 300.00 
Rev. Charles Pease, Sacramento, Calica . 800,00 
San Joaquim.” Valley 5is\..ctettsl ts calcio te ents 800.00 

Redlands, Calif. (at the discretion of the 
president) -s25cwsathaaomilae ays in lanl ee 200.00 
$4,500.00 

Canapian NorTHwest 

Winnipeg, Man. ...... Jane Ba alata siole «iste iviae MEP OOCLOO 
Edmonton, Alberta ........... reyeiar nc 20 +» 400,00 
Rev. Régnvaldur Petursson, Winnipeg, Man... 600,00 
Rev. A. E. Kristjansson, Lundar, Man....... 600.00 
$2,200.00 


Certain of the above appropriations are 
incomplete because it is expected that the 
ministers-at-large to be appointed during 
the coming summer will serve a number of 
the churches and missions heretofore aided 
by direct appropriations. Certain other ap- 
plications were, for the same reason, not 
acted upon, but referred to the Depart- 
ment of Church Extension. 

The treasurer presented a resolution re- 
ceived from Rev. George T. Ashley of 
Wichita, Kan., and it was 


Voted, To refer the resolution for consideration to 
a committee consisting of the president and three 
members of the board to be appointed by him, with 
the recommendation that this committee further con- 
fer with the Council of the Laymen’s League and the 
Council of the General Conference. 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to invite 
All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., to appoint a 
special committee to meet a committee of the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, together with 
a committee to be appointed by the Council of the 
Laymen’s League, to consider the renewal of the 


project to build a national church in Washington, D.C, © 


The president laid before the board cer- 
tain communications in regard to the fail- 
ure of the Paris Peace Conference to in- 
clude in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations a guarantee of religious liberty, 
and after discussion it was 


Resolved, That the president of the Association be 
requested to appoint a commission. to urge before the 
first meeting of the Assembly and Council of the 
League of Nations which is to convene in Washing- 
ton in October, 1919, an amendment to the Cove- 
nant substantially as follows:— 


The high contracting parties to this Covenant 
agree to protect and confirm religious freedom 
within their several States to the end that their 
respective citizens or subjects will in no way be 
deprived of or discriminated against in their 
political, civil, or economic rights on account of 
their religious beliefs or creeds. 


Voted, That the board puts upon record its ap- 
preciation of the willing and efficient service of the 


: 
i 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In the economy of God 
no effort, however 
small, put forth for 
the right cause fails 


of effect. . 
WHITTIER 


of the committees on nominating, on hos- 
and on credentials, and requests the secre- 
express the gratitude of the board to the 
of the Association who have rendered this 


members 
pitality, 
tary to 
members 
service, 

Voted, That the publication agent be authorized 
to send a copy of the Hymn and Tune Book and a 
copy of the Ministers’ Handbook to each member of 
the graduating class of the Meadville Theological 
School. 


The president expressed the cordial 
greetings of the board to the new members 
elected at the annual meeting on May 20. 

As this meeting was to take the place of 
the regular June meeting adjournment was 
taken at 5 p.m. until the second Tuesday 
in September. 

Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


The Effective Wayside Pulpit 
cae 


In our city the Wayside Pulpit, on the 
lawn of the Unitarian church, is at work. 
This was recently brought home to the 
writer. 

While waiting for a street-car at the 
corner near by, two workmen were over- 
heard. “Begorra, Pat, and what is that 
billboard on the grass? It must be Mr. 
Wilson’s Lig’ o’ Nations.” “No,” said the 
younger and better-educated man. So he 
read aloud slowly, “Throw yourself into 
doing your whole duty,’ whereupon the 
elder man said, “And sure we must be 
gittin’ on to our job and not idlering 
’round here,” which they did. 

Two boys who were sitting on a seat 
facing the Wayside Pulpit were overheard 
to remark, “‘Falsehood is to be en- 
tombed.’ I played hookey and told my 
mither I was at school. Do you suppose 
that will put me in the cemetery tomb? 
I’m scairt now.” 

Suggestion is no new thing, but Chris- 
tian Science and so-called New Thought 
have brought its practical utility to the 
front. Suggestion of some kind is the 
great mental motor. It may enter the 
human mind either in thought-wayes pro- 
jected by another mind or through the 
avenue of an outer sense. In the Wayside 
Pulpit is ideal suggestion of far-reaching 
potency. It is the photographing of pure 
and perfect ideals directly upon the mind 
through the sense of sight. It is yolun- 
tary and free from any admixture of per- 
sonality or imperfection. The moulding 


_ influence of the spiritual and internal man 


POINT BREEZE INN 


_ Medomak, Me. Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 
An place for a restful summer outing. Rates, 
$12.50up. Folder. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


Rite | 
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upon his external counterpart is receiving 
merited appreciation everywhere. In this 
wayside ministry the principles set forth 
embody living realities and are sought for 
their own sake, Ideals will be actualized 
in due season. These great truths are 
bound to help all. They inspire as we pass 
this not “unsightly billboard.” For thought 
always seeks embodiment, and the promise 
is that the Word “shall not return void, 
but accomplish that whereto it is sent.” 
Its architectural style is most attractive. 
Its work, too, is one that breeds reflection, 
and we Americans do not reflect as we 
should. So on life’s busy highway these 
words of life and beauty teach us strength 
and duty. They broaden -the horizon and 
lift the busy observer into lofty altitudes. 
The Wayside Pulpit is certainly alive with 
spiritual vitality. It ‘has done us a ser- 
vice, and we trust many will receive from 
the subsequent voices spiritual quickening 
and renewal of life. 


Smith Education Fund 


Two scholarships of $3800 each are 
available for young men proposing to pur- 
sue their studies either at Harvard Col- 
lege, Antioch College (Ohio), or Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute during 
the collegiate year 1919-20. Preference 
will be given to the sons of Unitarian 
ministers. 

Applications for these scholarships 
should be made at once to the undersigned 
committee appointed by the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association to ad- 
minster the fund. 

Rey. SaAmMuet A. Extror. 
Rey. Louis C. CorNisH. 
Henry M. WILLIAMS. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 

The annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Harvard Divinity School 
will be held on Wednesday, June 18, at 
10 a.m., in the Chapel of Divinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. The address will be 
given by Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.; 
subject, “Liberalism in an Age of Revo- 
lution.” The devotional service will he 
led by Rey. Augustus M. Lord, D.D. Rey. 
Charles T. Billings will read the necrology. 
Dean Fenn and Rey. Minot Simons will 
speak after luncheon in the Common 
Room. 


Parish News Letters 
Mr. Savage Accepts Worcester Calf 


Lynn, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Maxwell Savage: Mr. Savage has re- 
signed the pastorate in order to accept 
the call to the First Unitarian Church 
in Worcester, Mass. The change will take 
effect August 1. In a letter to the trus- 
tees in Lynn he says: “It is needless to 
say that this action is taken only after 
the most serious consideration. From a 
personal point of view this is a very hard 
step to take, considering the friendships 
and the loyal support which I have found 
in the three years here. But a challenge 
has come to me to serve the Unitarian 
cause in a larger field in such a way that 
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it seems to present a great duty. It 
concerns the strengthening and advancing 
of the cause of rational religion in Worces- 
ter, where the situation is such as to 
offer a task in the nature of reconstruc- 
tion on a large scale. Since that is the 
sort of work which I have done in the 
past, and for which I seem to be con- 
sidered especially fitted, I have decided 
to accept it and therefore it is for that 
service that I am now asking you to re- 
lease me.” Mr. Savage has added greatly 
to the Lynn church, and leaves it well- 
organized and a firm stronghold. 


An Open Federation of Churches 


OmaAHA, Nes.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Robert F. Leayens: In a recent ser- 
mon which was given a place on the first 
page of the Omaha Bee, Mr. Leavens said 
of a recently formed local church federa- 
tion: “No one has a right to require con- 
formity to orthodox creeds as a condition 
of membership in a federation of churches. 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE, single manual, 
attractive case design. Must be removed at 
an early date that alterations be made prior 
to the installation of a new Estey Pipe Organ. 
Organ is now being used in Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Amesbury, Mass. Address 
chairman of committee, Mr. 8. M. Bartlett, 
374 Main St., Amesbury, Mass. Tel. 164-M. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Open May 28th. 20th Season 

Most Modern and Complete Summer 
Hotel in New England. Quiet home- 
like atmosphere. Steam heat, electric 
lighting, elevator, private baths. 
Altitude 1200ft. Wonderful mountain scenery. 
May we send our Booklet? 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


Music. 


FROM THE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN 
MAY, 1919 


By tHe Eprror 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


Interested Unitarians find cause for 
congratulation and gratitude in the vigor 
and excellence of Tum CuristiAn RucistTEr, 
its long-established and _ well-conducted 
weekly publication of Boston. It has been 


my privilege to read its every issue for more 


than threescore and ten years. I remember 
when good David Reed came to my grand- 
father’s New England farm to collect the 
annual subscription. It has always been 
a creditable journal, but somehow it seems 
more interesting now than ever in its history. 
It is also more representative of different 
points of view. It does not lack in positive- 
ness, and the editor leaves no one in doubt 
of his position on controverted points, but 
he gives others their innings and is fair and 
courteous to those with whom he differs. It 
demonstrates that dignity and dulness have 
no affinity, and no one can read it without 
pride and rejoicing. 
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Orthodox Christians are justified in or- 
ganizing, if they wish, into an offensive 
and defensive alliance, only let them call 
it that, not a church federation. With 
more than sixty per cent. of the popula- 
tion unchurched, with the soldiers return- 
ing from their soul-searching experiences 
in France, with the work of reconstruc- 
tion waiting to be done and the world 
crying out to be made new, with vice in 
the underworld, wickedness in high places, 
human suffering and want on every hand 
appealing in the name of God for human 
help, here are the churches of Christianity 
haggling over their ancient and lifeless 
dogmas. It is not going to be any easy 
matter to achieve church unity. Roman 
Catholics have what may seem to them a 
simple solution, to make the whole world 
Catholic; the Episcopalians speak of their 
church as ‘the Church,’ and of the others 
as mere denominations; there are Uni- 
tarians who think that the time is coming 
when eyerybody will be a Unitarian. This 
is unity with uniformity, one creed, or 
one form of worship, or one system of 
government. And it is impossible. Sup- 
pose there were created a unity of this 
kind. In less than twenty-four hours 
there would be individuals and groups 
breaking off here and there to worship 
God and to seek the truth according to 
dictates of their own consciences. What 
is more, they would know that here in 
the United States they have been guar- 
anteed the right to exist, by the well-es- 
tablished principle of religious liberty. 
The only kind of church unity for which 
there is any hope is a confederation re- 
sembling that of the covenant which has 
been drawn up in Paris as a working 
agreement whereby the nations, instead 
of fighting one another, may co-operate 
in promoting the well-being of mankind. 
This would give us not a super-church, 
but a representative federation open to 
all churches, fully recognizing the right 
of each church to self-determination in 
matters of creed, ritual, and government, 
united in the purpose of promoting the 
material, moral, and spiritual advance- 
ment of mankind, and having a _ secre- 
tariat, if you please, to carry on the 
work.” 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. ° 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Laymen’s League Day 


First Parish, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy: The church has 
been very busy in recent weeks. The an- 
nual fair that has been a feature of 
parish life for fifty years has not been 
held during the last two years, on account 
of war conditions, but the day has been 
observed by a fine luncheon, and the funds 
usually obtained from sales have been 
contributed. The amount raised this year 
was nearly $700. Altogether $1,300 has 
passed into the hands of the Women’s AI- 
liance treasurer during the year. A fea- 
ture of the Easter service was the recep- 
tion into the church of a class of ten 
young people. An Waster birthday offer- 
ing for the church amounted to nearly 
$200. On April 27 a memorial service was 
held for the one soldier, Charles Bacon, 
who made the supreme sacrifice near Ver- 
dun. At the close of the church service a 
tree was planted on the parish lawn in his 
memory by the Sunday-school, of which 
he had been a faithful member. The 
parish was represented at the Laymen’s 
Convention at Springfield and by twenty- 
six delegates at the Tremont Temple 
meeting. The local League has been re- 
organized along the broader lines of the 
new movement, and at the annual meeting, 
May 238, twenty-one new members were 
reported. The church will observe League 
Day on June 15. In the recent Victory 
Loan campaign this parish gave most loyal 
support. The minister served as chair- 
man of the publicity committee. Public 
worship will be discontinued during July 
and August. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Personal 


Rey. Louis C. Cornish and Mrs. Cornish 
sailed for England last Sunday, on the 
Megantic from Montreal, Canada. Mr. 
Cornish bears an official commission to 
the English Unitarian churches, from the 
American Unitarian Association, of which 
he is secretary. 


Deaths 


WHITAKER.—In Providence, May 30, Ellen Maria, 
daughter of the late Josiah and Pamelia Andrews 
“ihaey eed aged ninety years, nine months, and fifteen 
ays. 


A lifelong Unitarian, and member of the First 
Congregational Church of Providence, Miss Ellen Whit- 
aker will be missed by a wide circle of friends; for 
her friends were not confined to her own generation, 
many of whom had, of course, passed away. Always 
young at heart, recruited her circle 
of intimates from the young people of her household 
and neighborhood; and her genial sense of humor and 
keen interest in everything that was going on about 
her made her to old and 
young alike. 


she constantly 


companionship welcome 


Mrs. Mary Hoyt (Williams) Nightingale, widow of 
Rev. Crawford Nightingale, minister at the Unitarian 
church in Groton, Mass., for many years, died sud- 
denly at the end of a long and happy life, on May 23, 
at her home in Dorchester. Her mind was clear and 
her interest in the events of the day and in her many 
friends strong. They will be glad to know that the 
end was quiet and peaceful. 

Mrs. Nightingale leaves a daughter, Mrs. John G. 
Phillips of Sharon, and five grandchildren. 
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FOR RENT.—Furnished cottage, Ogunquit, Me. Eight 
rooms, sea view, n fireplaces, verandas, shade trees. 
E. W. Peck, 4 Parkside Building, Clifton, Cincinnati,Ohio, 


WANTED, 25 to 50 copies of “SUNNY 
SIDE” for Unity Sunday School, Humboldt, 
Iowa. Write G. 8S. GARFIELD. 


BOARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


THE HOMESTEAD 
ANDOVER, ME. 


Offers health, comfort, and economy, Booklet and infor- 
mation of WaLrer S. Fox, 85 Water Street, Boston, or 
SyLvanus Poor, Andover, Me, 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


’ 4 


4 


WOOLENS 
WATER POWERS 
MANAGEMENT 


Profits on textiles are large and from 
every indication will continue so. 


OLD COLONY WOOLEN MILLS 


Two Mills—Two Valuable Water 
Powers—No bonded Indebtedness 
Capable Management 


25 SHARES 8% COMMON __ 
25 SHARES 7% PREFERRED { 9590 


INCOME $37.50 


Profits from orders on hand are four times 


preferred dividends for the year. 
For information 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When ordering change of address — 
please send old as well as 
address. 


iveige ~~ 
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UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Baltimore, Md., October 14-17, 1919 


The place is chosen in recognition of the centennial of Channing’s “‘Balti- 
more Sermon,” which, in 1819, defined Unitarian Christianity. 


The program will deal with the solution of the problems of faith, and with 
concrete methods of church work in the new age which is now beginning. 
The past speaks its word of immortal faith, and bids us go forward to new 
duties. — 


The Council of the Conference aims to make this the greatest Unitarian 
Conference ever held. Among the speakers already promised are ex-President 
William H. Taft, Rev. Henry Gow of London, England, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham of Boston and Dean William Wallace Fenn of Harvard. 


An extra session will be held at Charleston, South Carolina, October 19-21, 
1919, where a Unitarian church was organized in 1817. 


DECIDE QUICKLY! 


Our churches are urged to act as soon as possible in appointing delegates. 
All delegates and all other people intending to go to the Conference should 
write without delay to the transportation agents of the Conference. Special 
rates on the railroads will depend on the numbers who apply. 


A special train will run from Boston to Baltimore. Special arrangements 
may be made from other points. Decide as soon as you can about the extra 
trip from Baltimore to Charleston. All hotel arrangements in Baltimore and 
Charleston and all special transportation arrangements are in the hands of the 
transportation agents of the Conference. Write to 


Thos. Cook & Sons, 336 Washington Street 


Also offices in other 
Boston, Mass. large American Cities. 
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PLEASANTRIES 
“Fave you got a price-list?” “Not a re- 
cent one, Madam, but I can give you an old 


one, and all you have to do is to multiply 
everything by two.”—Life. 


“Hey, Bill, ’ow many chops did we leave 
in the ice-box larst night fer breakfast?” 
“Two, er course.” “Well, the blarsted 
dorg ’as got away with yours.”—Sydney 
Bulletin. 7 


* “Miss Pacer is a very bright woman, 
judging by my interview with her.” 
“What did she say?’ ‘Nothing much, 
but she approved of what I said.’’—Oleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


At a time of crisis in the Civil War a 
politician telegraphed Horace Greeley, 
“Are there any news?’ “Not a new,” 
promptly wired back the great editor, who 
was a stickler for good English. 


Visitor (being shown round the grounds 
of estate bought by profiteer): “That 
tower, I believe, goes back to William 
the Conqueror.” Profiteer: “Oh, no, it 
don’t; I’ve bought the lot.”—Blighty, Lon- 
don. 


Motorist (blocked by load of hay): “I 
say, there, pull out and let me by. You 
seemed in a hurry to let that other fel- 
low’s carriage get past.” Farmer: ‘‘That’s 
‘cause his horse wuz eatin’ my hay.’— 
Brooklyn Hagle. 


The Survey revives one of Du Maurier’s 
classics in Punch: “Benevolent Lady 
(who has with infinite trouble organized a 
country excursion for some overworked 
London dressmakers): “Then mind, you’re 
at the station at nine to-morrow, Eliza! 
I do hope it won’t rain.’ ‘Rine, Miss! I 
’owp not, to be sure! The country’s bad 
enough when it’s foine, yn’t it, Miss?” 


The teacher was instructing his class in 
a very interesting course of experiments, 
and noticing some of the pupils not paying 
proper attention, he said: “Now, you 
know I cannot attend to you and my ex- 
periments at the same time. If anything 
goes wrong, the whole laboratory, and we 
with it, will be blown into the air. Come a 
little closer, boys, so that you may follow 
me  better.’—Pitisburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


A certain preacher, who resorted to his 
barrel too often for intellectual profit, says 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate, was 
recently pressed for sermonic material late 
one Saturday evening. In desperation he 
reached down into that receptacle and 
fished up the first manuscript that his fin- 
gers touched and without even reviewing its 
contents began its delivery at the morning 
service. He proceeded in good form until 
he exclaimed, “And now, brethren, we are 
right in the midst of the Spanish War.” 


The late Sir John Mahaffy, provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was brilliantly 
witty, and many of his good sayings are 
in general circulation. But he occasionally 
met his match. One of his encounters was 
with the late Dr. Salmon, provost of Trinity 
before Dr. Traill. Mahaffy was one day in- 
veighing against corporal punishment for 
boys, which he declared never did any good. 
“Take my own case,’ he exclaimed. “I 
was never caned but once in my life, and 
that was for speaking the truth.” “Well,” 
Salmon retorted caustically, “it cured you.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 
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HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 
June 27th to August Ist 


Mrs. WILLIAM B. DONNELL 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 
Boating, Bathing, Tennis, A’sthetic Dancing, Family Life 
Terms $100 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(rt) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, an 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenxin Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 


INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY watt its rors 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


Supscrietion $2.00 Sampte Copies 
PRICE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W. A. Marzolf, minister. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Hale and Howe classes at 
12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
oo Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., will preach. Service atrz a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.15 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at 11 A.M. Subject, June rs, 
“Priest and Prophet,” 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily from g to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B, Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Church open daily 9 to r2. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, Church 
service at 11. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
Office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at1r A.M. The minister will preach 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24; Summer 

(at Chicago) begins June 16. | Travelling fellowships 
viding for further study dt foreign universities available at 
graduation. . Scholarships available for a limited number 
of Western ministers for the summer session at Chicago, 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sournwortu, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 
Springfield, Mass. 


Model practice house. One year course. 


Directors : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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